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Notes. 


#SCHYLUS: COAT ARMOUR: MR. GURNEY. 

When Mr. Gurney was printing the title-page 
to his Greek play* he must certainly have had in 
his eye the writers and readers of “ N. & Q.” What 
else can his appended eulogy of the play mean? 
What but that the heraldry of the play gives it 
& special recommendation to. those who, like 
“N & Q.,” are fond of blazon. Mr. Gurney calls 
it “ The Septem contra Thebas. The most popular 
of the extant tragedies of Alschylus,” and renders 
it accordingly into English verse. Now, it is very 
true that in our school days the Hepta was a 
popular play. With hundreds of boys in the 
school there were few books. The glut had not 
set in. Pope was one of the few, and a favourite ; 
the discussion as to his merits and those of Dry- 
den, which was the greater man, was interminable. 
Of Pope, his youthful exercises had a special 
charm for youth, and, chief among them, his trans- 
lation of the first book of the Thebais; so much 
80, that as there were in the school two copies of the 
little Warrington two-volume edition of Rtatins by 
Aikin, after the lines of which Richard Heber 


* The Septem contra Thebas. The most popular of 


the extant Tragedies of Aischylus. 


Rendered 
English Verse by the Rev. 
& Sons ) 


W. Gurney, M.A. 


into 


(Geo. Bell 





framed that of his two-volume Silius Italicus, 
the Latin text served to test Pope’s English, 
which was all that Walker’s edition contained, 
and also for the carrying on of the story in the 
minds of boys who never neglected football, fives, 
or cricket. 

As a memory of the little volumes, we have by 
us now a MS. translation of the Achilleid, made 
at the time for amusement, and of course with 
reference to Homer rather than to the Epigoniad. 
Two lines of this version are at this moment 
present with us, viz. :— 

‘¢ Smiling the stars beheld the blissful sight, 

And Moon confessed it by her blushing light,” 
A couplet to which exception was taken, on the 
score of freedom, by a fastidious little critic, who 
was jestingly called by a great name after a greater 
than he, but which same couplet was at the time 
as vigorously defended by one who became the 
sturdiest of Islingtonian curates—a solemn good 
man, whose reading of the service was in tone so 
unearthly, that the John Bull of Palmerston, 
Wilson Croker, and Theodore Hook’s day affirmed 
that if not he, yet all his family must have been 
swallowed up alive by an earthquake. But the 
Achilleid was only a fragmentary appendage to 
the volumes comprising the Sylve and Thebaid. 
Perhaps Wilkie’s poem, of which there was a copy 
belonging to some one in the school, contributed to 
the popularity of the Hepta by assisting to prepare 
the boys’ mirids for understanding it. At any 
rate, popular the play was in Schutz, popular in 
Blomfield, popular in Bliss’s pretty little pocket 
Totum, which a dandy boy here and there might 
have had bound in vellum, to bear a faint likeness 
to the MS. Aischylas of dear old Parson Adams, 
then, with us, the Primate of Parsons, whose one 
representative at the present day is the equally 
loved, and venerated, and Venerable Archdeacon 
Denison ; one the good genius of Joseph—the other 
the good angel of many wise and Merry—Andrews. 

Thus much for the popularity of the Hepta with 
us, above that of the Perse, of the Agamemnon, 
and even of that of the Prometheus itself, except 
in the estimation of a few Shelley-reading sophs. 
Now, let us see the point that doubtless in Mr. 
Gurney’s estimation gives it especial grace in the 
eyes of “N. & Q.,” viz. the coat armour of the 
Seven Champions, not of Christendom, but of the 
Heathendom, of Greece ; which armour, with its 
’scutcheons, we will now give seriatim in Mr. 
Gurney’s English blazon :— 

1. Tydeus, 
“ His helmet-plume, three shading crests, he shakes, 

Whilst ‘neath his shield bells, wrought in brass, clang 

dread, 

And on the same this proud device bears he ;— 

The glowing Firmament, with stars well dight ! 

There bright, mid shield, in splendour of full orb, 

The moon, chiefest of stars, Night’s eye, shines clear.” 

Gurney, pp. 27-8. 
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Potter’s field is charged so much more heraldically 
that we must take leave to add it :— 
“ His shield impressed 
With this proud argument. A sable sky 
Burning with stars, and in the midst, full orbed, 
A silver moon, the eye of Night.” R. Potter, 


2. Capaneus. 

“ His badge a nimble warrior armed with torch ; 
While in his Lands there burns the ready brand, 
And golden letters shine—xpiow wéduv. 

Gurney, p. 31. 
Here again Potter must be cited :— 

“ On his proud shield pourtrayed :—A naked man 
Waves in his hand a blazing torch, beneath 
In golden letters—J will fire the city.” R. Potter. 

A Greek Duke of Leinster, with his motto or scroll 
of “ Crom-a-boo,” according to the old Debrett of 

1819! which see, vol. i. 

3. Eteoclus 

* Aye, and his shield is blazoned with grand device ; 
Against the hostile forts a well armed man 
A ladder mounts, eager to sack the town. 

This warrior, too, in written words shouts thus: 
* Not Ares e’en shall hurl me from the walls /’” 
Gurney, p. 33, 
4. Hippomedon, 
“ No common limner he, whate’er his name, 
Who on the shield this cunning emblem traced: 
A Typhon, darting through his fiery jaws 
Thick murky smoke, the twin of flickering flame ; 
Whilst, all around, the rim by wreaths of snakes 
Was to the bulging centre made secure.” 
Gurney, p. 35. 
5. Parthenopeus. 
“ For on his shield, round bulwark of his form, 
Our town’s reproach he bears, in beaten brass, 
The savage Sphinx! with cunning bolts secured, 
And her embossed bright form sways to and fro. 
And she a man—a Theban—’neath her holds.” 
Gurney, pp. 38-9, 
6. Amphiaraus. 

“ Thus speaks the seer, waving his brazen shield, 
Well rounded, bet thereon was no device.” 

Gurney, p. 42. 
7. Polynices, 
“ A new-made buckler, too, he bears, well shaped, 
And thereon deftly wrought twofold device : 
A warrior, worked in gold, as hoplite armed, 
A woman wondrous wisely leadeth on ! 
* Justice, she names herself,’ so runs the scroll, 
* This man will I restore, and he shall hold 
The city and the dwellings of his sires.’ 
Such the devices of these seven chiefs.” 
Gurney, pp. 45-6. 


And a very curious record it is which thus gives us 
their blazon, presenting to the mind’s eye to-day, as 
(say) in 470 3.c., an heroic and gorgeous spectacle. 

tt from curiosity, the reader will turn to the 
fourth book of the id he will find a difference 


in the charges of Capaneus (1. 174), Hippomedon 

133), Parthenopeeus (1. 267), and Amphiaraus 

. 222), as there assigned them by Statius, from 

those which they bear in schylus. For this 

variation in the several escutcheons it may amuse 
him to account. 





In entering on this note we were not minded to 


review or criticize the work of Mr. Gurney. We 
may, however, say that many of the choral odes 
we have read with much gratification. The un- 
affectedness of the versions charmed us. Still, we 
must note that “Thebes” and “ deeds,” “ Mars,” 
“ wars,” and “ cause,” rhyme no better than would 
“babes” and “spades” in the former case, and 
“varn,” “ Vaughan,” and “lawn,” in the latter, 

ith respect to the blank verse and the dialogue, 
the single remark we have to make is, that when 
we ual a dramatic translation of the present day 
we feel intuitively that, however excellent in 
scholarship, the translator seems never to have 
become imbued with the rich language, cadences, 
and harmonia of the grand old English masters of 
dramatic speech and dialogue. Let the reader 
turn, we will not say to Wase’s Electra, but to 
Gascoigne’s Jocasta, to Comus, or Samson Agonistes, 
or even Milton’s (?) version of Buchanan’s Baptistes, 
and he will see what we mean. Nay, Mr. Wells’s 
Joseph and his Brethren, which, in its old green 
paper boards, from almost the year of its publication 
to the present time, we have read over and over 
again with undiminished delight, will serve the turn 
as wellasany. As a test of style it stands instar 
omnium, Now, in point of fact, throughout those 
translators of the last century, Franklin, Wodbull, 
Potter, Banister (Euripides, four plays) and West 
(Iphigenia in Tauris), to say nothing of the 
Comics, White, Cumberland, Dunster, Colman, 
Bonnell Thornton, and Warner, you may trace a 
vein of greater freedom (in their blank verse, in 
their pauses and rhythms) than you can in the more 
accomplished translators of our own ; bating those 
of the age just gone by, Shelley (Cyclops), Symmons 
(Agamemnon), and perhaps Dale, in one class, the 
tragic ; and Cary (Birds), Mitchell, and Hookham 
Frere, in the other. The style of the last is, how- 
ever, in some measure a self-made one, and in one 
or two test he pales, in fun at least, before 
Mitchell. It should be observed as to the men of 
the last century that they were more likely to be 
at home with Rowe, and Otway, and Dryden, than 
with Shirley and the great brotherhood dating 
backward from him to Shakespeare. Their exe- 
cution, therefore, qualified as their success may be, 
is all the more praiseworthy. After mentioning 
the trio of later Aristophanists above, it would be 
injustice to pass over Mr. Rogers, the more than 
ingenious Aristophanist, par excellence, of our own 


day. 





FRENCH DIALECTS AND PATOIS. 
PaRABLE OF THE PRovicaL Eon, St. LuKE xv, 
(Concluded from p. 382 ) 

Lxtv. Patois of Avignon (Dep. Vaucluse) :— 

11. Un homé avié dous garcouns. 

12. Lou pu dzoiiiné digué @ soun pére: Moun pére, 
douna mé lou ben qué mé déou révéni per ma par, é lou 
pére partadzé soun ben entré é'ei. 
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txyv. Patois of Buis (Dep. Dréme) :— 

11. Un houmé avi doux enfans, 

12. Lou pu jouiné d’ ellés digué ou péré: Beylui mé la 
pourtioun de vouasté ben qué mé réven; et lou péré 
partagé sei béns eoumé eou. 


txvi. Patois of N = (Dep. Dréme) :— 
11. Un homé avi dous garcouns. 
12. Dounté lou pu jiouné digué @ soun péré: Moun 
péré, douna mé Jou bén que mé déou véni per ma part: 
é lur fagué lou partagi dé soun bén. 


uxvit. Patois of the Canton of Cadenet, Arrondt. of 
Apt (Dep. Vaucluse) :— 

ll. Un certén home avié dous énfans. 

12. E lou plus jouiné d’ eléis digué oou pairé: Pairé, 
douna mé la pourcién de vouesté bén qué mé révén ; é 
li partagé soun bén. 

txvitt. Patois of Valence (Dep. Dréme) :— 

11. Un hommet aguet dous garcons. 

12. Et lou plus jeunet diguet son péret: Péret, béla 
met la part de bien che met revint, et lou péret lour 
divizet son bien. (Che is pronounced bard.) 

tx1x. Patois of De (Dep. Drome) :— 

11. Ero in homme qu’ ovio doux éfons. 

12. Lou plus dzuéné ddou doux li dicét: Moun péré, 
béilé mé cé qué pouo mé révéni doou bién; et lou péré 
lou fogué lou portadzé. 

Lxx. Patois of Gap and the neighbouring villages 
(Dep. Hautes-Alpes) :— 

iL Un sartem homme aie dous garcous. 

12. Lou pu jouvé dissec 4 soun pére : Moun pére, beila 
me la portion dou be que me reven; et lou pére fecen 
chasquen sa part. 

uxx1. Patois of Saint Maurice, Canton of Vallais :— 

11. On n’ omo aveive dou meniots, 

12. Don le ple dzouveno a det 4 son pére: Mon pére, 
baillé mey le bin que me dey venir por mon drey et é 
lieu z'a partadgia son bin. 

Lxxu. Patois Broyard, at the extremity of the pays 
de Broie, on the east side of the Lake of Neufchatel :— 

11. On omou I’ avei dou vale, 

12, Le plie dzouvenou dei d’ of I'a de on dzo a son 
pére: Ségno! baliide mé mon drei dau bin, que mé pau 
pérveni. Le pére |’ a partadzi le bin. 

Lxxu. Patois of the Montagne de Diesse, Canton of 

me :— 

11. Enn home avie do bouebes. 

12. Le pieu tsgeuvéne dé do préya son pére de gli 
baillie son drait de bai qu’ él poyieve prétendre de s’ en 
hirtatage. 

Lxxiv. Catalan:— 

11. Mes elle digué : Un home tenia dos fills : 

12, YI mes petit digué 4 son pare: Pare, dounaume la 
na quem toca de vostres bens. Y ell los reparti los 

ns. 


LXXv. Patois of Montreux, district of Vevey, Canton 
of Vaud :— 

11. On ommo avai dous valets. 

12. Dont le derrai deja a son paire: Mon paire, 
baillemé la fonda dé bin que me dai venir. Dinse il 16 
partadja sé bins. 

LXXvi, Language of the neighbourhood of Geneva :— 

11. On omo avai dou ns. 

12. Le pé djoudnne dezai & son pire: Bailli mé cen 
que dai me revegni de voutron bein; é le pare leu fesé 
le partage de son bein, 

1xxvit. Patois cf the Canton of Seyne, Arrondt, of 
_ (Dep. Basses-Alpes) :— 

1, Un hommé avie dous énfans. 








12. Dount lou pu jouvé dise 4 soun péré: Douna mé 
la part dou ben qué déou mé révenir, ét lou péré lour 
fasé lou partagi de soun bén. 

Lxxviir. Dialect of the Haute-Engadine, Canton 
Grisons :— 

11. Un hom havaiva duos filgs. 

12, Et il juven d’ els dschet al bap: Bap! dom’ la 
ag della facolted ch’im po tucher. Et el dividet ad els 
e facolted. 


Lxxix. Dialect of the Basse- Engadine, Canton 
Grisons :— 

11. Un tschert 6mm veva duus filgs. 

12. Et il juven da els dscheva al bap: Bap, da a mei 
la portiun della substanza qua la a mei tocca; et el ha 
part ad els la substanza. 


Lxxx. Patois of Alais (Dep. Gard) :— 

11. Un omé avié dous éfans. 

12. Lou pus jhouiné diguet A soun pero: Moun pero, 
donna mi so qgé mi deou reveni de voste bé; é lou pero 
lus fagué lou partagé de soun bé. 


LXxxI. Patois roman of Gruyéres, Canton Fribourg :— 

11, On ommo li’ u dou fe. 

12. Le plie dzéueno d’ intre lau, deje on dzoi a schon 
pare: Schénaj! baliid@ mé la pa dé bin que pau mé 
révigni. Le schéna partadza et lei balia schon cook 

LXxx1I. Poitou language of the environs of Saint- 
Moixent (Dep. Deux-Seévres) :— 

11. Oll’ y avait in’ fet, in’ houme qui avait deux faill. 

12. Le pu jéne dau deux d'cit in jou 4 son pére: Mon 
p’pa o faut quou m’ bail’illez la part qui me revint de 
vout succession. 

LXxx111. Patois of the Arrondt. of Castellane (Dep. 
Basses-Alpes) :— 

11. Un hom’ avié dous enfans. 

12. Dei quaous lou pu jouiné diguet 4 soun pero: Moun 
pero, douna mi lou ben que mi deou revenir 4 ma part £ 
é li fé lou partagi de soun ben. 


LXXXxIV. Patois of the centre of Normandy :— 

11. Un homme avait deux éfants ; 

12. Le pu jeune dit & sen pére: Men pére, qu’ i fit, 
baillez-mei c’ qui deit m’ erveni d’ votte bien. Et Il’ 
bonhomme lui fit de’ lots d’ sen bien, 


LXxxV. Dialect of Marseilles :— 

11. Un homo avié dous enfans. 

12. Lou plus jouiné diguet & soun péro: Moun péro, 
Moun péro douna mi ce que deou mé revenir de vouestre 
ben, et lou péro faguet lou partagi de soun ben. 


LXxxvi. Patois Génois, of the Communes of Mons and 
Escragnolles (Dep. Var) :— 

11. Un homou aveva doui fanti. 

12. Dounde rou chu jouve diché & so par: Pa, da mé 
ce qui mé po revegnir drou vostrou ben et rou par gué fé 
rou partajou drou so ben. 


Lxxxvit. Imitation n , a of Bienne, Canton Berne: 

11, Ain home aive do fils. 

12. Le pieu geouveunne dés do préya son pére de gli 
baillie la part qu’ él povait prétéder a s’n hertage. 

LXxxviilI. Imitation in patois of Delemont, Canton 
Berne :— 

11. In haume avait doux fés. 

12. Le pus djeuene des doux prayét son pére de yi 
bayfe lé pait qu’ él porai prétendre en son héritaige. 

LXxxIXx. Imitation in patois of Courtelary, Canton 

rne :— 

11. In bome ayant doux fés, 

12. Le pieu geovenne dés doux praia son pére de li 
baillie la pert qu’ al poiait prétodre 4 son hartaige. 
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xc. Imitation in patois of Montier Granval, Canton 
re :— 
11. In home avait doux fés. 
12. Lo pus geiine des doux prayoit son pare dy bayie 
sa pourtioun de son hartage. 
Epmunp WATERTON. 


In a periodical work which was commenced in 
1877, and terminated at the end of 1878, there will 
be found in extenso ninety versions “De la 
Parabole de l’Enfant Prodigue en divers dialectes, 
patois de France.” In the introduction it was 
proposed to publish some versions which had not 
appeared under the direction of the Minister of the 
Interior, and others not furnished by the French 
Society of Antiquaries. The versions above 
mentioned appear in the same order as the 
en (as far as they go) extracted by Mr. 

JATERTON from the collection of M. L. Favre, 
which I have not seen. The work to which I have 
alluded is Revue Historique de ? Ancienne Langue 
Francaise et Revue des Patois de la France, Paris, 
H. Champion, 2 vols. pet. in-8vo. It is to be 
regretted that the publication was stopped, as it 
contains some valuable articles and collections 
illustrative of French philology, and specimens of 
inedited texts and reproductions and notices of 
scarce fragments and works. Grorce WHITE. 

Ashley House, Epsom, 


THE HYCSOS IN EGYPT. 
(Continued from p. 361.) 

3. The Hycsos, it appears, were not expelled 
from Egypt, as Manetho asserts, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth dynasty, when, after ruling 
105 years, they were subdued by the legitimate 
Theban royal family, but remained in the land, as 
I have said, for above 400 years after their down- 
fall, occupying some subordinate position, where 
they oul not be dangerous to the ruling power, 
even though their number might be fed from time 
to time by fresh importations from the. East. 
Manetho says concerning them (Cont. Ap., i. 14) : 
“These people, whom we have before named Kings, 
and also called Shepherds, with their descendants, 
kept possession of Egypt for 511 years.” Else- 
where, indeed, he maintains that they were expelled 
from Avaris and driven forth to Syria; but this he 
felt himself constrained to do as he had identified 
them with the Israelites, who of course departed 
from Egypt to Palestine ; and had he not expelled 
the Hyesos, the identification would not have been 
complete. But, with his usual disregard of con- 
sistency, he retains in his narrative the remarkable 
fact that they continued in the land 511 years. 
They thus kept their place under their own kings, 
asa contemporary dynasty, down to the twenty- 
sixth year of hectaghih Tit, and after that they 





disappear from the history till they crop up again in 
the twentieth year of Menephthah in the nineteenth 
dynasty, when, being dreadfully oppressed, they 





rose up in great force, and drove him from his 
throne. He fied, like his ancestor of the twelfth 
dynasty, to Ethiopia, where he and his court con- 
tinued in exile for thirteen years, till he gathered 
strength to recover his paternal inheritance. On 
his return with an immense army, at the end of the 
thirteen years, he overcame the Hycsos, or, as they 
were now called, “ The Lepers,” and expelled them 
from Egypt for ever. 

Now add together all the years these aliens were 
in Egypt, from the date of their first invasion, in 
the middle of the twelfth dynasty, to that of their 
final expulsion in the middle of the nineteenth, in 
the thirty-third year of Menephthah, and we have 
exactly the Manethonic 511 years. For first there 
were 105 years of Shepherd rule, then 393 years of 
native monarchy, down to the time of Menephthah’s 
flight, and, finally, thirteen years of the tyranny of 
the ‘“‘ impure or leprous” people, which just com- 
plete the sum stated. This affords, I think, a very 
clear and connected account of this intricate but 
important period, and opens up our way to further 
elucidations. 

4. I now come to the third Manethonic term of 
518 years, which Josephus, not understanding it 
rightly, seems to confound with the above, as, in- 
deed, he might well do. This term is twice given 
(Cont. Ap., i. 26, 36), and in both cases somewhat 
misapplied. Menephthah, the son of Rameses the 
Great, reigned, according to Eusebius’s lists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, for forty years, 
In his twentieth year, according to Josephus, he 
fled from the Hycsos to Ethiopia, and returned 
thirteen years after, so that he must have reigned 
seven years after his return, The impure Hycsos, 
we may well suppose, from the firm seat they had 
acquired in Egypt, would not be subdued in a day, 
even by the united armies of Menephthah and his 
son ; for they evidently stood a lengthened siege 
in the famous stronghold of Avaris, after they had 
been driven from Memphis and other places. If, 
therefore, we allow for this life-and-death struggle 
the seven remaining years of Menephthah, which I 
think we must do, we obtain the remaining term 
of 518 years precisely, as the entire period of the 
Hycsos domination. 

In arriving at these results we are indebted, be 
it observed, to the unusual accuracy of Eusebius, 
who has supplied us with what appears to be 
the correct account of the time that the alien 
Hycsos ruled during the exile of the royal — 
in Ethiopia, before the rise of the eighteen 
dynasty. The same results, however, I am also 
prepared to prove from the fragments of Africanus, 
that seem at this period so confused, but which I 
will endeavour to clear up ina future paper. Even 
the imperfect list that Manetho has given us of the 
twelfth dynasty comes singularly to our aid, as I 
will show, both explaining itself and illustrating 
my views. 
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I have not attempted to fill up the above long 
intervals with the reigns of the kings, nor to deter- 
mine where the eighteenth dynasty ends and the 
nineteenth begins, as my present object is to show 
that, as I think, there is provided in the above 
calculations a key to open up and explain the 
Manethonic terms by which the limits, and to some 
extent the intervals, of this important period are 
determined. D. Kerr. 

Dunse. 

(To be continued.) 

Before any accord can be even hoped for in that 
very difficult subject, the Egyptian dynasties, it 
will be absolutely essential to agree upon the names 
about to be used. Mr. Kerr mentions “ Teth- 
mosis and Amenophis (Menephthah),” but it is 
by no means certain what kings he refers to by 
these names. Is “Tethmosis” meant for Amosis, 
and are both these names meant for the same 
person as Aahmes? In regard to “ Amenophis 
(Menephthah)” still greater obscurity exists. There 
are in the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties 
four kings named Amenophis and two named 
Oimenephthah. It is these last two who are gener- 
ally called Menephthah, and not the first four. It 
is not worth while to contend about the synonyms, 
but it is all-important to know whom we are 
referring to by any particular name. I will here 
give the names and length of reigns of the several 
kings, according to my table of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. Eighteenth dynasty, B.c. 
1610-1355: 1. Amosis or Aahmes, twenty-five 
years ; 2. Chebron, or the widow, thirteen years ; 
3. Amenophis, son (Moses born), twenty-one years ; 
4. Thothmes I., twenty-two years; 5. Thothmes II. 
(Moses’s flight), twelve years; 6. Thothmes IIL, 
the Great (Exodus), twenty-six years ; 7. Ameno- 
phis II., thirty-one years; 8. Thothmes IV. 
(Sphinx), nine years ; 9. Amenophis III. (Mem- 
non), thirty years; 10. Amenophis IV., who 
assumed the name of Akhuenatnen: his reign was 
broken into by three hieratic kings, who held 
dominion for nineteen years, when Haremhebi 
or Horus his son was associated with him and 
succeeded him: this extended over thirty-seven 
years; 12. Rameses I., nine years; 13. Oimeneph- 
thah or Menephthah I., nineteen years. Nine- 
teenth dynasty, 1355-1182: 1. Seti or Sethos I., 
the Great (Belzoni described his tomb), fifty-one 
years; 2. Rameses II., the Great (Sesostris), sixty- 
‘one years; 3. Oimenephthah or Menephthah IL, 
thirteenth son of Rameses the Great, twenty years ; 
4. Sethos II. (Proteus), who detained Helen, five 
years; and four short inglorious reigns, which 
continued altogether for thirty-six years, in the 
last of which Troy was taken. 

f we can acquiesce upon these preliminaries we 
ps ~ to understand each other, but without 
such a distinct agreement of names and times no 
such hope can be entertained. 














Again, in regard to the Hyksos, is this to be 
called the seventeenth dynasty? The names, are 
they to be, 1. Salatis or Saites, called by the Arabs 
El-Weleed, a descendant of Esau, nineteen years 
from B.c. 1870 ; 2. Beon, his son, called Er Reiyan L., 
forty years ; 3. Apachnas: in the forty-sixth year 
of his reign, Pharaoh Apophis, called by the Arabs 
Er Reiyan IJ., made him tributary and after- 
wards succeeded him (in the reign of this Pharaoh 
Joseph was viceroy of Egypt: from the death of 
Beon to the death of Pharaoh Apophis was 111 
years); 5. Janias, forty-nine years; 6. Asseth, 
forty-one years ? 

It is generally thought that the fourteenth and 
fifteenth dynasties were simultaneous with the 
Hyksos, and that Ra-skenen, the last king of the 
sixteenth dynasty, overthrew the Shepherd kings. 
We all know that monuments of the Hyksos exist 
to corroborate several facts of their reign, and even 
more rock histories of the twelfth dynasty continue 
to this day, so that amidst much that is obscure 
we have much that is trustworthy; but as the 
names and times vary so greatly with different 
writers, it would be most desirable to know what 
Mr. Kerr intends to adopt. I have given many 
years’ study to the subject, and have thought some- 
times that I could see my way clearly ; at any rate, 
I know where the difficulties occur by many a 
splitting headache. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 





SoMERSETSHIRE MeTeoroLocicaL Notices.— 
I find the following Somersetshire meteorological 
notices in an old memorandum book of my father’s, 
which may be of some possible interest :— 


“ a.p. 1808.—July 15th, St. Swithin. During a most 
violent thunderstorm there was a wonderful fall of ice, 
the masses of which measured from seven to nine inches 
in circumference, It began near Bridgwater, and fell 
with unheard-of violence at Glastonbury, and then 
changed its course, passing on over Newton, Kelweston, 
&c., towards Gloucester and Monmouth shires. In its 
course it laid all waste before it, destroying corn-fields, 
stripping trees of their fruit and leaves, killing birds, 
and Tecahter the glass of windows, hot-houses, &c., 
which were entirely destroyed at Mells Park, Babington, 
Ammerdown, Camerton, Newton Park, Kelweston, &c. 
At Timsbury, James’s skylight was broken. Previous 
to this wonderful storm, the heat was almost greater 
than ever known in England, the wind feeling as op- 
pressive asa sirocco. The following is the state of the 
thermometer, as taken in London, for eight days :— 


2PM 11 Pm 
July 12 89 74 
13 93 77 
14 92 77 
15 7 _ 
16 84 72 
17 82 72 
18 82 72 
19 84 71 


At Cameley (Somerset), on the 12th, thermometer in the 
coolest shade 86°; 15th, about 82°. 
* a.p. 1809, Jan. 5.—Very extraordinary floods in con- 
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sequence of a sudden and rapid thaw with heavy rain. 
The lower part of Bath and the roads in its environs 
were inundated to a great excess: the houses on the 
banks of the Avon were nearly covered with water, and 
those on the South Parade, Pulteney Street, &c., com- 

letely flooded. .The roads, too, by the new bridge and 
Twiverton were rendered im le for some days, the 
water being many feet in depth, and running with a 
most rapid current. Several houses were thrown down, 
and many lives lost. 

“Jan. 29, 30 (1809).—A very violent hurricane, 
W.S.W., by which many large trees were blown down, 
hayricks, &c., overthrown, houses unroofed, and apple 
orchards materially injured. 

“ April 20, &c. (1809).—A great qu antity of snow fell 
during the night of the 20th and in the course of the 
2ist, with little wind and no drifting. It covered the 
_ to the depth of eighteen inches or thereabouts, 

he trees were so incrusted that much damage was 
done to them; many large limbs were broken down, and 
the apple trees splintered in all directions, and many 
torn up by the roots. On the 22nd it began to thaw, 
but some snow was still left on the high situations on 
May Day. 

“June 5 (1809).—A very severe storm of wind and 
rain from the south, which continued during the night, 
and a.m. 6th. It was observed to be unusually violent 
for the season of the year, and much damage was done 


by it.” 
C. W. Biyenam. 


Toe War Sones or tHe Zutvs.—I have 
received from the Bishop of Natal the following 
version of these war songs :-— 

Chaka's Song of Triumph. 
“ Wageda waged’ izizwe ! 
Siyaublasela-fi!” 
Literally,— 
** Thou hast finished, thou hast finished the nations ! 
Where shall we make a foray now?” 
Compare Alexander’s complaint. 
Dingana's War Song. 
* Asiyikuza sebabona, 
Us’ eziteri,” 
Literally, — 
** We shall never come to see them, 

He (the king) is already among the enemy.” 
Meaning, We shall conquer them before we look 
at them. Compare Cesar’s “ Veni, vidi, vici.” 

Cetywayo’s War Song. 
“ Uzitulele, 
Kagali’ muntro,” 
Literally,— 
“ He keeps quiet for himself ; 
He does not attack another.” 
Meaning, He acts on the defensive only. 

It will be seen that Cetywayo’s war song clearly 
expresses his desire for peace. 

F. W. Cresson. 


A Datep Boox-pitate.—I have before me a 
very simple and business-like book-plate of the 
seventeenth century, which is interesting from 
bearing an earlier date than it is usual to find on 
English examples of the ex libris. The et ami- 
corum, which follows the owner’s name, will recall 
Pirkheimer’s more celebrated sidi et amicis. In 


the first date, 1668, the 16 is printed and the 68 
filled in in manuscript. The other MS. portions 
of the book-plate are printed in italics :— 
No, xeviii 
D&C Place. Shelf 1. 
FRANCISCI HIL 
ET AMICORUM 
ANNO DOMINI 1668 
Pretium 
27. Augt 1668. 
From the price not being filled in, the book in 
which this ex libris is pasted was, no doubt, a gift. 
It is a cheap and unimportant theological 16mo, 
of the year 1657. A. 


Avam LittLeton anp THE Worp “Conpoa,”— 
I observe that this absurd story (first started by 
Pegge) has been recently referred to in “‘ N. & Q.” 
(ante, p. 306) as though it were authentic. Todd, 
in his edition of Johnson, endeavoured to kill 
the myth by quoting from Cockeram’s English 
Dictionary of 1642 the words “concurre, cohere, 
condog, condescend,” given amongst the definitions 
of “agree.” But even Todd seems to have a doubt 
about the genuineness of the word, although he 
acquits Littleton’s amanuensis of the manufacture. 
The fact is that it was a slang word of questionable 
character. It is used by Heywood in The Royall 
King and the Loyall Subject, probably written 
during the first years of the seventeenth century. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


AppropriaTE SurnaMes.—An amusing list of 
these might be made (see ante, p. 365). I have 
often noticed (though I have unfortunately omitted 
to note) curiously suitable names. In a town 
in Polish Prussia I remember a baker’s shop kept 
by a man called Hunger. Opposite it was, when 
I was there, a publican named Durst (Thirst). 
One of the principal bird-fanciers here is called 
Eagle. G. W. B. 

Edinburgh. 


A CenTenariAn.—On the occasion of a benefit 
performance in connexion with an equestrian en- 
tertainment in this town a prize was recently 
offered for the oldest lady amongst the audience. 
The recipient was a dame resident in the town, 
who, it was stated, would attain her hundred and 
first year on the 14th inst. W. B. Wituiams. 

Sunderland, 


Anti-Usury Booxs.—Information on this sub- 
ject, with copious references to authorities, may be 
found in Andrew Dickson White’s Warfare of 
Science, English edition, 122-33. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


“ Fix.”—Among the peculiarities of the English 
language as it is spoken in America is the use 
the verb “ to fix” in a special sense, corresponding 





very much with our colloquial use of the verb “to 
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sort.” I am not aware if anything definite is 
known of the absolute origin of this use of the 
word, but possibly it may have come to Americans 
through the Irish. I have been informed by a 
friend that during a visit to the north of Ireland, 
some forty years ago, he was struck by the fre- 
quent occurrence of such phrases as “ to fix the 
room,” meaning obviously “to put the room in 
order.” Now this is just the sense in which 
Americans employ “ fix,” and the large number of 
Irish in the United States may perfectly well 
account for the introduction of the word in that 
sense on the other side of the Atlantic. 
W. C. Srezre, M.A. 


“NINE POINTS OF THE LAW.”—The following, 
which I have met with in an odd corner of an old 
magazine, is ingenious. Has it anything to do 
with the above saying /— 

“To him that goes to law nine things are requisite : 
Ist, a good deal p motnndn 2nd, a good deal of patience ; 
3rd, a good cause; 4th, a good attorney; 5th, good 
counsel; 6th, good evidence; 7th, a good jury; 8th, a 
good judge ; 9th, good luck.” 

Freperic WacstTaFF, 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 





Wno was Sam Powper?—To my copy of Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s Choice and Experimental Receipts 
in Physick and Chirurgery (London, 1673) there 
is prefixed a portrait engraved on copper of Sir 
Kenelm himself. “The truly Learned and 
Honorable Knight, Chancellor to Her Majesty 
the Queen-Mother,” bears a curious facial resem- 
blance to Mr. Dion Boucicault, the dramatist. 
In the background there is a shelf of books, 
labelled respectively “Plants,” “Sam. Powder 
his Cookery,” “Receipts in Physick, &c.,” and 
“Sir K. Digby on Bodis” (sic). Who was Sam. 
Powder, and when was his work on cookery pub- 
lished ” G. A. 8. 


“Derence or Pustic Scoors.”—I possess a 
copy of the first edition of a pamphlet called Vin- 
dice Wykehamice, by the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, 
published at Bath in 1818. On the outside sheet 
of this is printed the following advertisement : 
“Speedily will be published, by the same Author, 
a corrected Edition of Defence of Public Schools ; 
in answer to an Article in the Edinburgh Review.” 
I have been unable to find any trace of this work 
in the catalogue of the Bodleian Library, and should 
be glad of any information concerning it. Where 
was the book published, and in what form ? 





C. W. Hoxeare. 








Matenetr’.—This name occurs in the Battle 
Abbey Roll .n Holinshed’s Chronicle, and I sup- 
the name of Milere in Stow and of Malure in 
rompton’s catalogue may be accounted as iden- 


tical with it. It exists in this country in the 
present day, in at least one instance, as Malaher, 
and I should thank any correspondent who is 
learned in Norman henley to inform me what 
arms belong to this ancient surname. 
W. H. Ricnarpson, 
School House, Ipswich, 


Farrs anp Marxets.—I am not aware that 
the subject of fairs and markets has ever been 
investigated as a distinct branch of historical 
inquiry ; I mean, of course, in relation to the 
charters and ordinances under which they are 
held, and the customs and privileges associated 
with them. I have recently commenced such an 
inquiry, and find that it takes a much more 
extended range than I had contemplated. If it 
shall happen that the work, or any considerable 
portion of it, has already been accomplished, I 
shall be glad to know, as I shall also feel indebted 
for any references to special customs, &c. 

CorneLius WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING, 1759.—I learn from 
an old newspaper paragraph that “on Thursday 
sen’night, being the day appointed for a General 
Thanksgiving, it was observed there [in Stroud, 
Gloucestershire] in the following manner,” &c. 
Not having the exact date of the newspaper in 
which the paragraph occurs, I do not know the 
day in question, and I am anxious, moreover, to 
ascertain for what the thanksgiving was appointed. 

ABHBA, 


Heratpry.—Who bore on their escutcheon 
a hand and dagger, surrounded by broad arrows ? 
Is it not associated with a Cornish or Welsh 
family of the name of Thomas or Ap Thomas? 

| > a * 


Tue First Encrcropzp14.—It is said that the 
first general encyclopedia was written in the Pro- 
vencal dialect by Brunetto Latini, the master of 
Dante, whilst he resided at Paris. Is this work 
extant? If so, some of the articles would pro- 
bably be of great interest ; occasionally they might 
have intrinsic value, for where much is learned 
much is lost; and they must always possess his- 
toric value as showing the then state of knowledge. 
Can any reader furnish a specimen of the book ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“Mary Macpatens Compiaint at Cuarists 
Deatue.”—In a MS. commonplace book of gram- 
mar, mathematics, &c., dated 1605, and apparently 
of James Garnet, a Jesuit student, of Bainbricke 
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(Bainbridge), co. York, I have met with a fine and 
curious poem of the period, in seven six-line 
stanzas, under this title. It is much in the style 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, and commences :— 
“ Sith my lif from life is parted : 
death come take thy portion, 
who survives when lif is murdred, 
lives by meere extortion. 
All that live & not in God, 
Coutch there lif in deaths abod.” 
I can find no trace of the poem in print. Can any 
of your readers inform me who was the author? 
W. 1 RB. Y.« 


Govutp Famiry.—I shall be glad of any infor- 
mation concerning this family, late of Buttevant, 
co. Cork. Thomas Gould was, I believe, the last 
member of the family who held their old estate in 
or near this place. F. Sypnky Wappineron. 

16, Clapton Square, Lower Clapton. 


Sir Taos. Stuart at Urrecut.—The following 
is taken from Crawfurd’s History of Renfrewshire, 
** Origin and Descent of the Stewarts,” p. 479 :— 

“II. Sir Thomas Stuart of Coltness (MS. History of 
the family).—There were in exile with Sir Thomas at 
Utrecht at that time the Earl of Argyle, the Earl of 
Loudon, Lord Stair, and his grandson (who afterwards 
became the well-known John, Ear! of Stair), Lord Mel- 
ville, the Earl of Leven, the Earl of Marchmont, Sir 
James's cousin, Sir William Denham of Westshield, 
Pringle of Torwoodlee, and several others.” 

Query, Is it on record anywhere who the others 
were ? and can any of your readers much oblige 
by giving their names ? w. GF. 


Morean’s Wetsu Brste, 1588.— Within a copy 
of Llywelyn’s account of the Welsh Bible in the 
British Museum Library, pasted to a fly-leaf, is 
a cutting out of a bookseller’s catalogue announcing 
a copy of the above for sale, as follows :— 

“Y Bait Cyssecruan sef yr Hen Destament a'r 
Newydd. Imprinted at London by the Deputies of 
Christopher Barker, 1588. Folio. Fine clean and 
perfect copy, in the old oaken binding, from the Ford 
Abbey Library. 45i.” 

I beg leave to inquire—(1) In what bookseller’s 
catalogue, and of what date, did the above appear ? 
(2) Who purchased it, and where is this prime 
copy of this Bible at present? (3) When and 
under what circumstances did the Ford Library 
become scattered ? T. W. Hancock. 


Sanpiacre, Dersrsuire.—About eight miles 
from Nottingham, just over the Derbyshire border, 
is the village of Sandiacre, as the authorities call 
it. The inhabitants for the most part call it, 
unless indeed they have been upset of late years 
by the spelling, as near as I can write it, Senjker. 
I have a map of 1799, in which it is spelt Sandy 
Acre, an obvious attempt at etymology. A map, 
however, of 1610, of which I possess a fac-simile, 
gives it as St. Jaker. I have heard that the church 





is dedicated to St. John of Acre. Is this the case, 
and is this really an example of a village with 
a saint for eponym ? T. A. Lacey. 


Count Bevirzky anp HIS Liprary.—I have 
a copy of Bibliotheca Greca et Latina (Berolini, 
1784), on the fly-leaf of which is written : “London, 
1789. Hen. Geo. Quin. Presented to me by the 
editor [Periergus Deltophilus] Count Bevitzky, 
possessor of the collection. The library is now in 
the possession of Lord Spencer.” Can you oblige 
me with any particulars of the count? and when 
and at what price did this collection, “ editionum 
tam primariarum, principum, et rarissimarum, 
quam etiam optimarum, splendidissimarum, atque 
nitidissimarum,” become Earl Spencer’s property ? 
Was the above-named the Mr. Quin who be- 
queathed to the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in the year 1805, a small but very choice collection 
of books, including many editiones principes of the 
classics, under the conditions expressed in his will, 
dated September 23, 1794? ABHBA. 


Heratpry.—Azure, three leopards’ heads 
cabossed or. Will any correspondent be so good 
as to tell me to whom these arms belong ? 

D. 


GoLp UsED To stop TEETH.—How many years 
old is this practice ? A. 


Society or THE Biue anv Orance.—In a 
diary, the writer of which is supposed to have been 
a lieutenant in the 4th Regiment, is the following, 
under the date of Jan. 14, 1775, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts :— 

“Cards sent from the Loyal Society of the Blue and 
Orange to Genls. Gage and Haldiman, Brigadiers Earl 
Percy, Pigott, and Jones, and to the Adml., inviting them 
to dine with the society on the Queen’s birthday.” 

And again :— 

“18th,...The Loyal and Betently Bosiaty of the Blue 
and Orange met and dined at the British Coffee House, 
some days previous to which they had a meeting to 
admit new members and to appoint stewards; many of 
the loyal and publick toasts were accompanied by the 
discharge of a volley from twenty-three grenadiers of 
the King’s Own, agreeable to the custom of the society; 
there were sixty-eight members present. I was pre- 
vented being among them by being on guard.” 

Can any one tell me what this society was, 
whether it is still in existence, and whether there 
is such a thing as a list of its members ? 

E. E. Dawa. 

Answers to be sent direct, care of Munroe & Co., 
7, Rue Scribe, Paris.] 


Bisnops’ Wives.— Were bishops’ wives formerly 
addressed by any title? W. M. T. 
Gittingen. 


DissoLuTion oF Monasteries.— Where can E 
find the account (published some years ago ID 
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English) of irregularities practised temp. Henry 
VIII. in (I think) a conventual house in the 
neighbourhood of London, the chapel of which 
was used both by monks and nuns, like that of 
the Brigittine Monastery of Sion at Isleworth ? 

M. R. C. S. 


Capt. Ropert Everarp.—Where shall I find 
a biographical notice of, or any historical reference 
to, him? He was captain in the Parliamentary 
army, and was author of a rare little book, The 
Creation and Fall of the First Adam Reviewed ; 
whereunto is Annexed the Faith and Order of 
Thirty Congregations by joynt Consent, London, 
1652. Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


Harvey Famity.—In a MS. pedigree of this 
family I find mention of the marriage (apparently 
circa 1720) of Catherine, youngest sister of Jacob 
Harvey, Esq., of Islington, co. Middlesex, to a 
“son of Sir John Scott.” The husband could not, 
however, possibly have been a son of Lord Eldon. 
Who, then, was he ? E. B. 


Sir Bevys, Winner or tHe Dersy.—From 
whom does he derive his name? I have a copper 
halfpenny token, obv. leg., “Sr. Bevois South- 
ampton ” (Batty’s Copper Coinage, p. 104, No. 382), 
and I find a “ Sir Bevois of Hamptoune” referred 
to in “ N. & Q.,” 24S. iv. 46. “ Northward from 
the town (Southampton) stands ‘Bevois Mount,’ 
formerly the residence of the Earl of Peterborough. 
It was a favourite retreat of Pope, and was sub- 
sequently the residence of Sotheby.” Sir Henry 
Englefield alluded to it as “ Bevis-mount” (Walk 
through Southampton, edit. 1805, p. 116). See also 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors. 

W. SravenuaGen JONES. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


“ Apamant.”—In an old book of devout medi- 
tations on the Veni Sancte Spiritus, by the Rev. 
R. Johnson, I find the words, “ A heart now be- 
come more obstinate than adamant, which the 
blood of goats can soften.” What is the property 
referred to in the words which I have italicized ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tae Gunrowper Ptot.—In accounts of the 
Gunpowder Plot mention is made of one Winter, 
a friend of Catesby. Winter's family was, I 
believe, represented by a yeomanly family named 
Burbury, who not long ago lived at Maxtake 
Priory, Warwickshire. I should be very glad for 
any information concerning both the Winter and 
Barbury families. W. F. C. 


_Ricnarp Smira, Esg., surgeon, Bristol, who 
died in 1843, left some collections he had made 
for a history of the Bristol theatre. They are now, I 





believe, in the library of the Museum, Queen’s Road, 
in that city. Perhaps some of your Bristol readers 
would have the kindness to let me know whether 
any information is obtainable therefrom respecting 
the authorship of the following plays and theatrical 
addresses :— 

1807. Benefit of Miss Jameson, A Poetic Address, 
written by a Lady of Rank. 

1821, Feb. 15. Performances for benefit of four 
orphan children of Mr. and Mrs. Norris, under patronage 
of Masonic lodges. Occasional Address, written by a Gent 
of Bristol. 

1821, June 1. Wanted a Title, a new farce, by a Gentle- 
man of Bristol. 

1826, Feb. 9. An entire new drama called Heads versus 
Pockets, or Knaves Overtrumped, written by a Gentleman 
of Bristol. 

1826, Sept. 22. A new comedy, never before acted, 
called The Family of Genius. 

1537, May 5. Dramatic festival. A Theatrical Address, 
written for the occasion. 

R. Ineuis. 


Lupin AS A Surname.—This name or family 
seems to have almost become obsolete at the 
present time. I find it mentioned in Milner’s 
History of Winchester that there have been several 
Lubins mayors of Winchester, thus : Philip Lubin, 
1187 ; Peter Lubin, 1194; Philip Lubin, 1201 ; 
Philip Lubin, 1243; Nich(olas?) Lubin, 1261. 
There is only one Lubin to be found in the London 
Directory, and that as a partner in a firm, but he 
was of French extraction, and died in London 
about five years ago. There is not one other to be 
found in the British Isles. 

The name of Lubin is enshrined in two famous 
English ballads, (1) “ Why are you wandering 
here, I pray ?” and (2) “ My mother bids me bin 
my hair.” Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” point to 
a Lubin as living since the last date mentioned by 
Milner? At what dates and by whom were the 
verses written and music composed of the ballads 
mentioned ? Septiuvs Presse. 

Chiswick, W. 


Torrance Famity.—“ I saved the king” is the 
proud motto of this Scottish family. Under what 
circumstances was it adopted ? J. ManveEt. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Avurtnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“ Master Hogge and his man John, 
They did cast the first can-non.” 
The above distich occurs in the Archeologia, xxxvii. 
483. Whence comes it? ANoN. 
“ A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 
A brutal action shows a brutal mind,” &c. 
G, E. WiGiEy. 


*€ One of the sheep 
Whom the grim wolf......with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said,” LB 
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Replies. 


HOWELL’S “FAMILIAR LETTERS.” 
(5 §. xi. 407.) 

The best account of this favourite and in- 
teresting author, who had engaged the attention 
of Dr. Bliss, is in the first edition of the Biog. 
Brit., vol. iv. 2683-91, by Dr. Philip Nicolls. 
The chief facts in Ant. 4 Wood’s notice (Athen. 
Oxon., iii. 744-52) are given in abstract in Mr. 
Arber’s edition, 1869, of the Instructions for 
Foreign Travel, where the editor promised a 
chronicle of Howell’s life, works, and times, which 
it is hoped will in due time be forthcoming. Much 
of Howell's mene & to be collected from the 
Letters themselves. e was born about 1594 at 
Llangammarch, in the northern portion of Breck- 
nockshire (called “the Bryn” in the Letters), being 
the son of Mr. Thomas Howell, minister there 
(cf. Letters, ed. 1645, sect. i, letter 1, and iv. 8). 
John Penry, the Puritan, was of the same neigh- 
bourhood. Howell was educated at Hereford 
under a “learned though lashing master” (i. 30), 
and in due time entered Jesus College (ii. 6). 
In 1613 Howell was employed under Sir Robert 
Mansell, who with others had the monopoly of 
making glass with “pit coal”; and in con- 
nexion with this business he travelled to 
Venice. He subsequently visited other parts 
of the Continent, his routes through which 
may be traced by his letters. It is noticeable 
that while he was tutor to two of the sons 
of Lord Savage he taught Spanish to Milton’s 
Marchioness of Winchester. For some time he 
resided at York, as Secretary to the Lord Presi- 
dent of the North, and in 1627 became M.P. for 
Richmond. At the beginning of the civil war he 
was, as described on the title-page of the Letters, 
“one of the Clerks of his Majesties most Honour- 
able Privy Councell.” In the last letter of the 
first edition he anticipates a time when he should 
“quit scores with the world.” This effusion is 
dated from the Fleet, whither trouble took him, 
and where he supported himself by writing books, 
many of which are characterized by & Wood as 
“mere scribbles.” His pen was scarcely ever idle; 
but he was one of those who, as Cervantes said, 
“composed books and tossed them into the world 
like fritters.” From prison he was released by 
Cromwell, and he died in November, 1666, glorying 
in the swelling name of a “Royal Historiographer.” 
He had a sister Anne, the wife of Mr. Hugh Penry 
(ii. 14, 17), who afterwards lived at Brecknock 
(vi. 36). Dr. Thomas Howell, Bishop of Bristol, 
was his brother, consecrated at Oxford April 12, 
1645 ; King’s Chaplain; Rector of Horsley, in 
ee and St. Stephen’s, Walbrook (cf. Fuller’s 
W orthies, § Brecknocksh., p. 23; Le Neve, i. 216; 


i Wood, iv. 804; Biog. Brit., note B, p. 2683 ; 





Walker's Sufferings, pt. i. 79, 87; ii. 3,171). In 
v. 16 is an amusing list of provisions which James 
sent, June 20, 1628, to this brother Thomas at 
Jesus College “ towards the keeping of your Act.” 
Another brother became Recorder of London. 

In the Domestic State Papers, Car. I. and IL, 
there are some importarit notices of Howell, 
bearing upon his biography. In May (?) 1660 
(vol. i., No. 116; Cal., p. 12), he petitioned for 
confirmation in the place of Clerk of the Privy 
Council, to which he was appointed eighteen years 
before by the late king, and, coming to town on 
his affairs, was one of the first prisoners committed 
to the Fleet, lay there eight years, was seven years 
under bail, and thrice plundered. To this is 
annexed a paper giving an account of the promise 
made to Jas. Howell by the late king, in his bed- 
chamber at York, of the place of Clerk of the 
Council at once, if Sir John Jacob had it not; 
that Sir John declined it, on which he was sworn 
in, in presence of several privy councillors. There 
were then only three other clerks, Sir Thos, 
Meautys, Sir Dud. Carleton, and Sir Rich. Browne, 
two of whom are now dead, yet three clerks have 
since got over his head. In September (?) of the 
same year (vol. xvii., No. 6; Cal., p. 288) Howell 
again (as Clerk of the Council to his late Majesty) 
petitioned for the place of Assistant Secretary to 
the Committee of Trade, for which a commission 
was awarded ; and he stated that he was formerly 
employed in such affairs in Spain, Germany, and 
Denmark. On July 11, 1661 (vol. xxxix., No. 52; 
Cal., p. 37), Howell begged of Hyde, the Lord 
Chancellor, to use his influence with the king to 
obtain for him the place of tutor in foreign lan- 
guages to the Infanta, who was coming to be queen. 
Dwelling upon his qualifications, Howell asserted 
that he knew the Spanish tongue with the Portu- 
guese dialect, also Italian and French ; that he 
had published a great dictionary with grammars 
to all three languages, dedicated to the king ; and 
that he had a compendious, choice method of in- 
struction. 

Of the names inquired about very few are to be 
found in the Athene of Wood. They are all 
Welshmen, several of them being Howell’s 
“ cousins,” or his associates at Jesus College. For 
the Gwynnes see Wood’s Hist. Antig. Coll. Oxon. 
in the Index. Christopher Jones was of Mon- 
mouthshire, Howell’s fellow-student at Oxford, 
afterwards of Gray’s Inn. The Rev. R. Jones, 
called (iv. 16) “‘a reverend and learned man,” is 
most likely Richard Jones of Denbighshire, of 
Jesus Coll., 1621, to whose Gemma Cambricum, 
&c., 1652, Howell wrote a commendatory epistle. 
“ Jo. Jones,” which is printed “I* Jones” in the 
1665 edition, is recognizable as the celebrated 
architect Inigo Jones ; ef. vol. i. § vi. letter 20; 
Retrospective Review, iv. 196 ; and Biog. Brit., 
2773. Howell’s “countryman Owen” was John 
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Owen, the epigrammatist. Dr. Pritchard and Dr. 
Richard were of Jesus College. For Sir Eubule 
Thelwall see the titles of the several letters to 
him; and cf. Fasti, i. 214, 416; Hist. Antig. 
Coll. Oxon., 571-617 ; and Newcome’s Lives of 
the Goodmans, p. 44 and addenda, sig. aa, The 
family came from Thelwall, near Warrington, 
Dean Goodman’s mother being of that family. 
There is a Sir Bevis Thelwall mentioned in 
the letters. W. Vaughan, Esq., belonged mayhap 
to the family of that name of Brecknockshire, 
which produced Henry the Silurist and Thomas 
the Rosicrucian. Sir Thomas Herbert, who was 
of Jesus College, wrote an account of his travels 
in Africa and Asia, published in 1634, and there 
are copies cited in the printed Bodleian catalogue. 

I have before me the first edition of the Letters, 
1645, printed for Humphrey Moseley, and contain- 
ing the book-plate of Sir John Frederick, Bart. 
This is the edition which, as it always seems to 
me, contains the fewest letters written for the 
public. I possess also the fifth edition, 1678, 8vo., 
and the eleventh, 1754, 8vo. 

Joun E. Barney. 
Stretford, Manchester, 


Bishop Howell died in 1646, and was buried at 
Bristol. There is a memoir of him in Wood’s 
Athene Oxonienses, iv. 804; Fuller's Worthies, 
Breconshire ; Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals, i. '781; 
Barrett’s Bristol, 330; and Richardson, De Pre- 
sulibus, 566. Mackenziz E. C. Watcorrt. 





Tae Harrisons or Norrork (3 §, vi. 274; 
5% S. vi. 174, 196; x. 175, 212, 270; xi. 114, 
229.)—-Returning to the Harrisons connected with 
Filby, all the under-mentioned were resident, born, 
baptized, married, or buried there respectively, 
wherever dates are given, except as previously or 
now otherwise stated, or to be inferred from the 
context. 

Johan, widow and relict of Rycharde Heryson, 
the Roman Catholic Rector of Bradestone, alluded 
to at 5" S. x. 175, was kin and short time house- 
wife to Roger Warde* the elder, “ phisition,” to 





* The Wards were connected with those of Gt. Yar- 
mouth and South Walsham, and resided in Filby for three 
hundred years prior to 1854, when Judith (née Nar- 
burgh), widow of Edward Ward, died aged eighty-two. 
She was ten years younger than her husband, and sur- 
vived him nineteen years and ten months. Edmond 
Ward and Margaret Reynor were married there in 1717. 
Rainer W ard was buried there in 1822, aged fifty-three, 
and a Rainer Ward married at Gt. Ormesby Elizabeth 
Parker in 1816. This was probably an aged man of that 
name, born at Hemsby in 1790, and living on Ormesby 
Green about 1872, and who was in some way related to 
the Hemsby branch of the Harrisons of Yarmouth. In 
& Bible which belonged to M Florance, ante, p. 229, 


= a — my Ao the Harrisons, the births 
recorded o! an 1, d daught 
Samuel and Judah Ws April 7,1769,and ‘April 3. 





ard, born April 7, 1769, and April 3, 


whom she was affianced, but died Feb. 18, 1573, 
aged thirty-six years and more, and was buried 
between the graves of Grace, daughter, and 
Kateryn, “wyef” of the said Roger, on what 
should have been her nuptial day. This Roger, 
who is believed to have subsequently espoused 
a Cycely Harryson, died July 2, 1579. The said 
Cycely died Jan. 28, 1598, she then being the 
widow Huggen. Roger Huggen, her son, who was 
fatherless in 1589, married Catherine Garrard, 
Jan. 30, 1600, from whose family was descended 
William Garwood,t of Postwick, Caister, and 
Beighton, who married Hannah Smith, a sister 
to the wife of John Harrison, the Hassingham 
Methodist, noticed at 5 S. x. 271. 

Symon Harryson (mentioned ante, p. 114) by 
Rose his wife, who died April 15, 1571, had issue 
three sons, that is to say, Wylliam, born Aug. 1, 
1562 ; Edmund, April 17, 1565 ; and Stephen, 
March 26, 1568. This Stephen Harryson (whose 
wife’s name is thought to have been Judyth, and 
if so, her will was probably proved at Norwich in 
1597) had a son | me aptized at Ormesby 
Parva April 8, 1595, who settled at Rollesby, and 
whom I shall have occasion to mention hereafter, 
but it may be worth while now to quote the fol- 
lowing from the printed pedigree :— 

7. Edward (Harryson), eo at—Mary Bush, living in 
Postwick April 1,1610. Married ; 1638. 
— Jan, 18, 1630. Living in 





| 
Thomas Harrison, baptized at Postwick Dec, 21, 1632. 
Living in 1638. The statement that he lived at March 
and became High Sheriff of Camb. in 1693 disproved 
1732. Symond Harisson of Rollesby, his relative and 








1771, respectively. James Ward, Esq., of Gt. Yarmouth, 
died Aug., 1765, and Catherine his widow, May, 1777, 
and both were buried at Mautby. Alexander Parker of 
Gt. Yarmouth and Ann Chapman were married at Mart- 
ham in 1785, Joseph Randle witness, Judith, daughter 
of John and Mary Chapman, was baptized there in 1763, 
and married at Hemsby to William Ward of Lessingham 
in 1790, and was buried at Martham in 1792. William 
Chapman, whose first wife was Hannah Harrison, died 
Sept. 10, 1828, aged sixty-three, and was buried at Gt. 
Yarmouth. The said Hannah died (Dec. 10) 1817, as 
before stated, and left issue a son William, yet living, and 
a daughter Mary Ann, married first to William Welch, 
and secondly to —— Crane, all deceased. This William 
Welch was, I believe, a son of William Welch, a sergeant 
of the East Norfolk Local Militia, whose step-daughter 
Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. David White, was the widow 
of William, son of John Harrison, the Hassingham and 
Caister Methodist (see 5th 8. x. 270, note $). Robert 
Vine Chapman, whose mother was a Harrison, was bap- 
tized at Gt. Yarmouth April 19, 1800. 

+ Sarah, daughter of the said William and Haunah 
Garwood, baptized Aug. 17, 1806, was buried in the vault 
of the Harrisons at Caister Feb. 4, 1807. George Wil- 
_— Frederick Garwood was born at Lingwood June 4, 

809. 

t In the parish register of Limpenhoe there is this 

entry: “S* Tho* Harrison was buryed y* 7“ day of 
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msor, died March 24, 1633-4, and was buried in the 
church there by the side of Kettering, his first wife, 
daughter of —— Barber (married May 1, 1622). His 
escutcheon existed when Queen Anne was crowned. 
Edmund Harrison of Rollesby, his grandson, living 1693 : 
thought to bave married the “wicked” widow Cooke of 
Acle. See 5" 8. x. 175, col. ii. par. 2. 

The before-mentioned Symon Harryson* of 
Filby and Margaret Speede (who is thought to 
have been buried at Hemsby about Christmas, 
1598) were married Sept. 16, 1571, the issue being 
five sons, viz., John, born Aug. 24, 1572, died 
Nov. 11 same year ; Thomas, born Jan. 1, 1573 ; 
John, Oct. 20, 1576 ; Gregorie Harryson of Yar- 
mouth (also mentioned ante, p. 114) ; and Robert, 
aged twenty-three on “ Poulder plotte-day,” 1605. 
This Robert Harryson located at Hemsby on his 
marriage there, May 26, 1607, with Agnes, or Anne, 
Carpenter, niece of Jeane,+ widow of a John Har- 
rison and wife of Thomas Sewell, all of that place, 
but after a bereavement of two months less three 
days he married there, secondly, Elizabeth fflayle, 
July 24, 1626, who died Oct. 28, 1632, and upon 
the seventh anniversary of her decease he married, 
thirdly, Susan Wylkins. He died May 17, 1648, 
she, probably without issue, Jan. 11, 1650, and both 
were buried there ; so also were his first and second 
wives and his son John. 

The issue of the marriage of the said Robert and 
Agnes, or Anne, his wife, whodied May 25, 1626, were 
Margarett, Bridgette, Martha, and the last-named 
John, all born at Hemsby, May 18, 1608, Aug. 21, 
1610, March 25, 1614, and March 28, 1618, re- 
spectively. Margarett, the first born, died June 4, 
1608, and the last child, John, April 4, 1618. 
The second wife, Elizabeth, who died Oct. 28, 
1632, bore him Mary, Edmund, and Elizabeth, all 
born there, April 4, 1627, Oct. 19, 1629, and 
April 23, 1632, respectively. 

The last-mentioned Edmund, only son of the 
said Robert and Elizabeth Harryson, married 
at Gt. Yarmouth, March 19, 1656, Elizabeth 
Glover, or Gluen, of Hemsby, who bore him there 
Edmund, Jan. 20, 1659, and John, July 17, 1663. 
The former had a natural dau. borne him by the 
widow Elizabeth Cooke of Acle, May 9, 1691, and 
the latter son John, then single, espoused at Rollesby 
Sarah Downing,t widow, April 6, 1686. She there 











Aprill, 1689, according to y* appoyntem’t of y* Act of 
Parliam’t for burying in Woolen, as appeared by y* oathe 
of Tho. Viles, Sen., made and taken before Tho. Essex, 
Rect" of Reedham, y* 8 day of y* s’d month of Aprill, 
1689, in y* presence of Henry Miller and Rose Swanne, 
witnesses, whose hands and seales were sett and sub- 
scribed to a stificate hereof, attested by y* s’d Tho. Essex, 
under his hand, and deliured unto me, and herein 
— y°9 aan Aprill, 1689.” 
e married secondly Mary Swiggett, at Hemsb 

Aug. 6, 1599. ? i 7 

+ She married at Hemsby Oct. 15, 1568, and Jan. 23, 
1576, and was living at Happisburgh in 1579. 

7 Another Sarah Downing, a daughter of Christopher 





bore him a daughter Phillip and a son Edmund, 
the former Nov. 21 of that year, who died on the 
birthday of the latter, Jan. 15, 1687 (the year 
did not commence till March 25), and was 
buried there, as was also Elizabeth, wife of the 
second-named Edmund Harrison, Oct. 13, 1694, 
and likewise the said Edmund her husband, then 
late of Catfield, farmer, Jan. 14, 1708/9. 

William Harrison of Filby and “ Helen” (query 
Elianor) Mason, single persons, were married 
April 26, 1618, and had a son William, born 
Feb. 16 same year (Old Style), and a dau. Pris- 
cilla, June 14, 1621. William, the father, died 
May 16, 1623. The widow “Elianor” Harrison 
died Feb. 5, 1662. Roger Harrison of Ludham, 
merchant (who occupied a portion of the abbey 
lands of St. Benedict de Hulmo), a son of William 
and Sarah Harrison of Hemsby and East Somer- 
ton, married Martha Batts (both single) March 5, 
1740, and of them hereafter ; and Jonathan Tyrrel 
of Gt. Yarmouth (son of Francis and Elizabeth), 
born May 24, 1717, and Hannah Harrison were 
married Noy. 2, 1743. James, son of a Mary 
Harrison, “a stranger,” was baptized June 5, 1761, 
and another James Harrison, a farmer of Mautby, 
died June 7, 1798. He was a son of John Jay 
and Elizabeth Harrison, who were married April 18, 
1775, and on coming of age he assumed the name 
of Harrison. Wituiam Harrison Ropp. 


(To be continued.) 


“L’Orrice pes Penirens pv Saint Nom DE 
Jesus, pits Bourras” 1784 (5" S. x. 441.) —May 
I be allowed to remark that this book is by no 
means unique, as W. J. B. has been led to believe, 
That these offices do not often appear in the market 
is very easily explained, because they are simply 
the manuals of the confraternity, and printed for 
the use of the members; as is the case in almost 
every confraternity. I saw several, all printed 
prior to A.D. 1784, on sale in the South of France 
this last winter. The first edition of this manual 
of the Office, &c., was printed at Marseilles in 
1695 by John and Peter Perrot, imprimeurs du 
Rov. 

The “extraordinary patois” at p. 358 is Pro- 
vencal, i.e. the language of Provence. I have 
several volumes of Provencal Noéls, many of which 
are exceedingly interesting and quaint, and which 
it would be very difficult to translate into corre- 
Downing of Freethorpe, was married to Thomas Har 
rison of Beighton, at Burlingham St. Andrew, June 8, 
1790. This Thomas, a son of the eccentric John [ar 
rison, was born at Gt. Plumstead Oct. 20, 1761, died 
May 12, 1820, and was buried at Beighton. His sur- 
viving son Edmund, born 1801, who has been married 
three times, and has lately removed from Acle to Caister, 
has, with other issue, two sons, Daniel and James, both 
married, and now, or lately, living at Acle. 

§ They had a son Jonathan, born at Gt. Yarmouth on 
the first anniversary of their wedding. 
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nding English, unless one had the talent of 
Herrick, or of F. Philip Darell, S.J. 

If M. Bois-Estellon told the Hon. and Rev. 
Stephen Lawley that “the penitents only leave the 
convent once in fifty years,” he must have been 
amusing himself at the expense of Mr. Lawley’s 
credulity. 

The fact is that the “Bourras” are simply a 
confraternity of laymen, like the Sacconi of Rome, 
and the celebrated Misericordia of Florence. They 
have no convent ; they do nct live in community ; 
they are laymen, and family men, who assemble 
together on certain fixed days in the chapel of their 
confraternity for exercises of devotion. They have 
their own chaplain to celebrate mass for them on 
these days. 

The Bourras of Marseilles are an arch-confrater- 
nity, .¢., the parent or head confraternity, to which 
others are affiliated. It was originally founded, 
A.D. 1591, by a rich merchant of Marseilles, named 
Antony Mascaron ; and one of their objects was 
to bury the bodies of criminals who had been 
executed. The first whom they buried was John 
Baille, on Oct. 12, 1592. The habit worn in pro- 
cessions and in their chapel is a tunic of coarse 
stuff called buré or bureau, whence the popular 
mame of bourras. The hood is round behind, 
fitting the head closely, with the point falling down 
in front and reaching to the waist. There are two 
holes for the eyes, as in the hoods of the Sacconi 
and the Misericordia. The girdle is the Fran- 
ciscan cord, to which is attached a pair of beads. 
Owing to the loss of a portion of their archives, no 
complete list can be made of the criminals buried 
by the Bourras ; the catalogue from 1602 to 1710 
is missing. Otherwise 189 criminals, including 
twenty-two foreigners, were buried by them. Of 
the executed, eighty-four, of whom two were women 
and forty-six forc¢ats, were hung, sixty-four soldiers 
were shot for desertion, three were burned (one of 
them alive), two executed by the headsman’s axe, 
and five guillotined. 

The arch-confraternity was suppressed in 1792, 
revived in 1806, suppressed again in 1809, and 
revived in 1814. 

These details are taken from the Chronique 
Historique of the arch-confraternity. 

Epmunp WarteErTon. 


“Catvarium” or “Catvaria” (5" §. xi. 327.) 
—In classical usage these words are pure sy- 
nonyms, both being derivatives of calva. Their 
meaning is the skull or brain-pan. In Middle 

in calveria is used of a certain ecclesiastical 
punishment, which consisted in shaving the head. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Both words, as meaning a skull, are used by 
writers of very good repute : calvaria by Celsus, 
Palladius, and the elder Pliny; calvarium by 






found in writers of the Augustan period. See 
Smith’s Latin-English Dictionary (Murray, 1867). 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


“ PaLIncENESIA” (5 §, xi. 349.)—As no reply 
to my query about this book has appeared, and as 
it is not desirable that any questions should 
remain unanswered, I send the annexed account, 
which some one has kindly forwarded to me 
anonymously :—“ Palingenesta, or the World to 
Come, was written by the Rev. Lewis Way, of 
Stanstead, father of the late Albert Way, the well- 
known antiquarian,—so at least I was told by a 
lady who had a presentation copy. Mr. Way was 
a singular man, and very greatly interested, which 
perhaps was singular in those days, in the con- 
version of the Jews, in behalf of which he spent 
large sums of money.” The Rev. Lewis Way was 
the second son of Benjamin Way, Esq., of Den- 
ham Place, Uxbridge, M.P. for Bridport and 
F.R.S. He matriculated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, April 22, 1790, and was B.A. Jan. 14, 1793; 
he was afterwards elected Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, and proceeded M.A. Oct. 19, 1796. In 1804 
Mr, Way had a very large fortune bequeathed to 
him by a namesake, but no relation, Mr. John 
Way, of the Court of King’s Bench. He was dis- 
tinguished by his active exertions in many im- 
portant religious undertakings, particularly in the 
establishment of the first public English chapel at 
Paris. He married, Dec. 31, 1801, Mary, eldest 
daughter and co-heiress of the Rev. Herman 
Drewe. His death took place at Barford, near 
Leamington, Jan. 23, 1840, when he was in his 
sixty-seventh year. A work entitled Thoughts 
on the Scriptural Expectations of the Christian 
Church, by Basilicus, Gloucester, 1823, 8vo., was 
written by the Rev. Lewis Way. 

Gro. C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


“Tae Sartor’s Grave” (5" §. xi. 368, 393.) — 
Though the name of Mrs. Henry Skelton is not 
corrected as an erratum in the subsequent number 
of “N. & Q.,” I would venture to suggest that it 
should be (the late) Mrs. Henry Shelton, of Wor- 
cester, composer and teacher of music. She fre- 
quently played at public concerts, at which her 
husband was a singer. Some thirty or more years 
ago, I knew several young ladies who had been 
taught music and singing by Mrs. Henry Shelton, 
and one of the songs that she gave them to learn 
was The Sailor’s Grave, the words and music of 
which have consequently been familiar to me from 
that date. I have not a copy of the published 
music to refer to, but I imagine that the name of 
the composer will be found to be Shelton. Both 
the words and music are so good that they are 
worthy of being correctly assigned to author and 





Lucius Apuleius. The words do not seem to be 


composer. UTHBERT BEDE. 
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Fotx-Lore Menpicrve (5 §. xi. 402.)—Several 
of the disagreeable recipes quoted by Dr. CLARKE 
might be paralleled by charms in use in the pre- 
sent day. Napier (Folk-Lore of West of Scotland, 

. 95) mentions pills made of a spider’s web. 
Roe. W. Gregor (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, vol. iii.) speaks of curing diseases of the 
eyes by catching live frogs, and licking their _ 
with the tongue: “The person who does so has 
only to lick with the tongue any diseased eye and 
4 cure is effected,” &c. ; and it is to be feared that 
belief in the efficacy of a charm being in propor- 
tion to its repulsiveness is not yet extinct. 

Witiiam Georce Brack. 
Reinsgraben, Gittingen. 


* Jotteyinc” (5% §, xi. 406.)}—The note on 
this slang word is hardly complete. Verbal ridi- 
cule and abuse are included in its wide signifi- 
cance, but it also includes much more. “ Chaff,” 
or badinage, is known amongst workmen as 
“ jolleying,” and, in some instances, hoaxing a 
man is described by the term “ jolleying.” 

G. STanDRING, 


Tae Suive or Atpyacn (5” §. xi. 388.)— 

** Professor | ¢ fair, who has written a most interest- 
ing account of this slide, says that the trees shot down- 
wards with a noise like the roar of thunder and the 
rapidity of lightning, seeming to shake the earth as they 
passed....Napoleon had contracted for the greater part 
of the timber to supply his dockyards ; but the peace of 
1815, by diminishing the demand, rendered the specula- 
tion unprofitable, and the slide, having been long 
abandoned, was taken down in 18:9. Similar slides, 
nearly as long, are common throughout the great forests 
of the Tyrol and Styria.”—Murray’s Handbook for 
Switzerland. 

M. D. 


I visited the slide of Alpnach in 1870; it was 
then in process of destruction. The timber of 
which it was composed was cut into blocks and 
piled in heaps to disposed of as firewood. It 
was, when perfect and in a working state, a most 
extraordinary and interesting work, of a similar 
nature, however, to many still existing in the 
mountains of Norway. H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 


Restormet Castie (5% §. xi. 407.) — Mr. 
Cooxes is under a misapprehension respecting 
Restormel Castle. It never belonged to the 
Dinham family, but was parcel of the possessions 
of the ancient Earls of Cornwall, and was 
incorporated into the duchy on its creation. In- 
deed, Carew, just preceding the passage quoted by 
Mr. Cooxkes, says it was sometimes the duke’s 
principal house. No earl or duke, however, ever 
resided here, though Edward the Black Prince 
visited it on two or three occasions. The caput of 
the barony of Dinham was Cardinham Castle, 
situate some few miles from Restormel, not a 
vestige of which, I believe, now remains, 





Restormel is a fine picturesque ruin, and has 
doubtless often been photographed. Mr. Cooxss 
may probably obtain photographs either at Bod- 
min, Lostwithiel, or Launceston. There is an 
engraving of it in the Cornish Tourist (Alan Bell, 
1834) and in Lake’s History of Cornwall, vol. iii, 
under Lanlivery. There are probably many others, 

Joun Mac eay, 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, 


There are still very considerable remains of 
Restormel Castle. The most recent account of these 
ruins is to be found in The Complete Parochial His- 
tory of Cornwall, 1870, published at Truro by Lake 
& Lake, vol. iii. pp. 24-7. No doubt photographs 
of Restormel Castle can be obtained in the town 
of Fowey and in other places in Cornwall. Mr. 
Cooxes might write to Mr. John Prockter, chemist, 


Penzance, who deals in and s a very large 
collection of photographs of local scenery and 
antiquities, WESTMINSTER. 


The ruins of Restormel Castle are thickly 
covered with ivy, and are not very imposing. 
They stand within a deeply-cut dry ditch on the 
top of a wooded hill, and consist of a circular keep, 
which is approached through a ruined gateway, 
with remnant of a pointed arch ; a square flanking 
tower has been built out at the opposite side. 
Two tiers of ruined rooms occupy the space be- 
tween the outer and inner enclosure. Judging 
from details yet left, I should say that a good d 
of poetic licence has been used in former descrip- 
tions of Restormel Castle. It overlooks a vall 
and the stannary town of Lostwithiel, from whi 
latter it is less than a mile distant. Lord Chan- 
cellor Erskine took his territorial title from Res- 
tormel. Frank Renavp, F.S.A. 


Tae Mystica, MeANIncGs AND ATTRIBUTES 
or Precious Sronss (5™ §. xi. 426.)—My friend 
Miss Helen Zimmern published an interesting 
little work on this very subject about six or seven 
years ago. I forget the exact title of her book. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Mr. Wiyertetp should refer to Berry’s Dic 
tionary of Heraldry. He will also find in the 
Rev. C. W. King’s book on Antique Gems, p. 418, 
“ Virtues ascribed to Gems in the Middle Ages.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Curious Eprrapn 1x St. Mary’s, NotrincHaM 
(5™ S. xi. 387.)—I think a play upon words is here 
intended. If Gawen Knight, the name on the 


epitaph, be taken as a synonym of the “ gentle Sir 
Gawain,” Knight of the Round Table, the meaning 
of the distich referred to by R. D. becomes 


apparent. F. D. 
Nottingham. 
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Tae Assé Moretrer (5 S. xi. 408.)—The 
MS. anecdotes referred to are, I suppose, included 
in the Mémoires de l Abbé Morellet sur le XVIII" 
Sitcle et sur la Révolution, précédés de son Eloge 

P. E. Lemontey, avec une préface et des notes 
J. V. Leclerc, Paris, 1821, 2 vols. 8vo., which 
went through another edition, published, also at 
Paris and in 2 vols. 8vo., the following year. 
Henri GavssEron. 
Ayr Academy. 


A Portrait oF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(5" S. xi. 407.) —The coat, Arg., three bugle-horns 
sa., is that of Wyrley ; and I find from a pedigree 
of Rugeley, extracted from the Visitation of 
Warwickshire, 1682, printed in the last part of 
Howard’s Miscellanea, that William, son of Sir 
Rowland Rugeley, of Dunton, married “ Mary, 
dau. of John irley, of Dodford, in Com. 
North’on, Esq.” 

A pedigree of Wyrley of Dodford will be found 
in Baker's Northamptonshire, i. 356 ; but it is there 
stated that Mary, the daughter and coheir of John 
Wyrley, married in 1627 Hatton Rugeley, of 
Curdworth, co. Warwick. H. 8S. G. 


“Toor Hitts” (5" §, vii. 461 ; viii. 56, 138, 
298, 358, 478 ; ix. 277 ; x. 37.)}— 

“ Almost adjoining to the north side of the town is a 
tumulus, or artificial mount, called Toot Hill, which does 
not appear to have been examined; it perfectly re- 
sembles the larger barrow. found in many parts of Eng- 

; and we observe tha: the same name of Toot or 
Tent is given to a tumulus lately opened near Uttoxeter, 
in Staffordshire, and to another in Dorsetshire, in both 
of which the remains of human bodies were found.” — 
Hutchinson’s Hist. of Cumberland, “Cockermouth,” 
vol. ii. p. 119, 

On the general subject of Toot Hills see Allies’s 
Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worcestershire, 
pp. 232-6, Auice B, Gomme. 


“EscoparDeEr ” (5™ S, x. 245, 272.)—Nomap is 
quite right in the derivation he gives. The note 
on the word in my edition of Pascal is: “Le 
nom de ce jésuite (Escobar) fournit méme a notre 
langue un verbe familier escobarder, qui n’est pas 
oe honorable pour l’auteur qui I’a fait naitre que 
le mot de machiavélisme n’est flatteur pour la 
mémoire de Machiavel.” Brachet gives: “ Esco- 
barderie... user de réticence comme Escobar.” 
Principal Tulloch (Pascal, “Foreign Classics 
for English Readers,” p. 150, note) says : “ His 
(Escobar’s) name became a sort of proverb in 
connexion with their (the Jesuits’) casuistical 
system, and escobarder came to signify ‘to 
ae in a double sense.’” Apropos of this 

ik, the Principal (p. 25) evidently believes in its 
entirety the story that Pascal rediscovered for him- 
self the first thirty-two propositions of the First 
Book of Euclid. “Professor De Morgan seems to 
have shown better judgment when he said 








(article “ Eucleides,” Dr. Smith’s Biographical 
Dictionary) :— 

“ The story about Pascal's discovery of geometry in his 
boyhood contains the statement that he had ‘ got as far 
as the thirty-second proposition of the Firat Book,’ the 
exaggerators (for much exaggerated this very circum- 
stance shows the truth to have been) not having the 
slightest idea that a new invented system could proceed 
in any other order than that of Euclid.” 

There is another statement on p. 49 of the same 
work which I think should be noticed. We there 
read : “The programme was put forth in the name 
of Amos Dettonville, the anagram of Pascal’s 
assumed name as the writer of the Provincial 
Letters.” I have always understood that Pascal 
wrote those letters anonymously, not signing any 
save the third, and that one with the ten letters 
recently noticed in “ N. & Q.,” which would in no 
way reveal the author. H. C. Detevinene. 

Woodbridge Grammar School. 


This verb with the following meaning is found 
in Dictionnaire del Académie Francaise (sixiéme 
édition), published in 1835: “ Escobarder, v.n. 
User de réticences, de mots 4 double entente, dans 
le dessein de tromper. I] est — a2 


' “Omnrpus” (4% S, xi. 114, 181, 262, 295.)—It 
is stated at the last reference that certain passages 
quoted contain all that can be written on this 
subject. But I think the origin of the name is yet 
to be given, and in the following extract from the 
Revue de Bretagne et de Vendée it may be found :— 

“A certain M. Baudry established in 1827 hot baths in 
a suburb of Nantes. As customers did not come in 
sufficient numbers, he resolved, as the best means for 
attracting them, to send at fixed hours a long car to the 
centre of the town. This car was known at first as the 
‘voiture des bains de Richebourg’; but a friend of 
Baudry'’s suggested as a shorter and more convenient 
designation the word ‘omnibus,’ which had already 
obtained a certain vogue, because a grocer of the town 
named Omnés had had painted over his shop entrance 
the word ‘Omnes Omnibus.’ Baudry established shortly 
after lines of omnibuses at Bordeaux and Paris, but the 
rigorous winter of 1829, which rendered the streets very 
difficult and forage very dear, caused him to die of grief. 
The omnibus, however, survived both the bad winter and 
its founder.” 

Baudry, according to one of your correspondents 
(4 S. xi. 181), was a military man on the retired 
list. W. T. M. 

Reading. 


Tae “Lanp or Green Gincer” at Hott (5% 
S. x. 408 ; xi. 388, 437.}—I am glad your corre- 
spondent Mr. WrIGGLEsWwoRTH, in explaining the 
origin of this name, affords an opportunity for 
challenging the genuineness of Gunnell’s Sketches 
of Hull Celebritves. This book professes to be a 
publication of the manuscripts of a family named 
Johnson, but it is only necessary to read the 
passage Mr. WriGGLESwoRTH quotes, and the 
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portion about the family Bible quoted on the same 
page by H. J. A., to perceive that the work has 
much need of literary justification. The merest 
tyro in seventeenth century literature cannot fail 
to be struck with the overdone affectation of old 
spelling ; and no bibliographer will be taken in 
by the Caxton. In 1876 the authenticity of the 
Johnson manuscripts was called in question in the 
“ Local Notes and Queries” column of the Sheffield 
and Rotherham Independent, and I then suggested 
that Mr. Gunnell should submit the papers on 
which he relied to some independent and competent 
authority. This proposal was not acceded to. 
In your columns I repeat the challenge. The 
book has been published with a dedication to 
the Hull corporation, and under influential patron- 
age in that town. In the interest of all that is 
valuable in local history, the authenticity of such 
important sources of information as _ private 
memoirs should be placed beyond dispute ; and if 
this book of Mr. Gunnell’s is to maintain a position 
entitling it to be gravely quoted in the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” it must go through the ordeal of com- 
petent and independent criticism. If it evades 
this, the world of letters will know what conclusion 
to draw. J. D, Leaver. 


Cuckinc or Duckine Sroots (5™ §. xi. 88, 
399.)— A good specimen is preserved in the parish 
church, Leominster. It is of such dimensions that 
the culprit could be launched out a distance of 
sixteen to eighteen feet in the pond or stream. 
A wood engraving (from a sketch by myself) of 
this ducking stool is given at p. 318 of the History 
of Leominster, by the Rev. George Fyler Towns- 
end, then Vicar of Leominster, and now Vicar of 
St. Michael’s, Burleigh Street, Covent Garden. 
In eight pages of his work Mr. Townsend has 
exhaustively treated the subject of ducking stools, 
and gives exact references to all the chief sources 
of information on this matter, together with the 

etical descriptions of it in Hudibras and by Gay, 

fincent Bourne, and Benjamin West, also a fac- 

simile of an old woodcut of the use of the ducking 
stool, and various extracts from the ancient docu- 
ments of the borough, from which it appears it was 
variously called the “cokyngstole,” “cucking 
stoole,” “ tumbrel,” “tumbrill,” “ducking stool,” 

gumstole,” “gomstole,” and “gumstool.” Any 
one who needs materials for writing at length on 
this subject would find them ready to hand by 
consulting Mr. Townsend’s work. Dr. Johnson 
said to Mrs. Knowles, the Quakeress, “ Madam, 
we have different modes of restraining evil—stocks 
for the men, a ducking stool for women, and 
a pound for beasts.” CorusBert Bebe. 


Are the contributors to “ N. & Q.” justified in 
assuming that a cucking stool is but another name 
for a ducking stool? See Chambers’s Book of 
Days, i. 211. Wa. Pence.ry. 





The stool for scolding women that was in the 
Custom House, Ipswich, is now in the museum of 
that town. Wa. Pattuiprs, 


Divination By Crrstats (5 §. x. 496; xi, 
171.)—The accounts given by your correspondents 
on this subject induce me to send you a ver. 
batim extract from Lee’s Memorials of the Rev, 
R. 8. Hawker, p. 110 :— 

*‘ The pentacle of Solomon, or five-pointed figure, was 
derived from his seal wherewith he ruled the Genii, 
It was a sapphire, and it contained a hand alive, which 
grasped a small serpent, also alive. Through the bright 
gem both were visible, the hand, and the ‘ worm’ as of 
old they called it. When invoked by the king, the 
fingers moved and the serpent writhed, and miracles 
were wrought by spirits who were vassals of the gem. 

* Hence all his might, for who could these oppose? 

And Tadmor thus and Syrian Balbec rose.’ 
Because of this mystic hand, the pentacle or five-pointed 
(fingered) figure became the sigil of signomancy in the 
early ages. 

“On this seal, it is said, the four Hebrew letters 
which form the awful name py were graven.” 

Is there any account of this pentacle elsewhere? 
Did that very eccentric but gifted man Mr. 
Hawker believe in it? H. E. Witxrsox. 


Anerley. 


Some curious particulars on this subject will be 
found in the Book of Mormon, where the de- 
scendants of Noah, on building arks to go to 
North America, have crystals to give light in the 
interior of the arks. Frepgerick E. SaAwYer. 

Brighton. 


“Touprev” (5" §. xi. 44, 174.)—Is Me 
Warren really serious when he says that he 
prefers to consider tudieu as a contraction of téte 
dieu rather than to regard it, with me, as a shortened 
form of vertudieu? If he is serious, I can only 
hope that when this etymology (to use his own 
word) came into his head he was still nearer sleep 
than I was when mine suggested itself tome. How 
could téte possibly be contracted into tu? My 
explanation offers no such difficulty. Aphzeresis, 
or the lopping off of letters at the beginning of 
a word, certainly seems to be less common im 
French than in English* (see Brachet’s Grammar, 

art ii, iii, chap. i.) ; still there are examples in 
nd and examples in the case of oaths ; and if 
we find cré-nom, crebleu, crelotte,t prelotte, pristie 
(see Larchey’s Dict. de l Argot)=sacré nom, sacre 
bleu, sacrelotte, saprelotte, sapristie,t in which #, 





* Examples in English, old and modern, are: "bus, 
varsity, vantage, prentice, dropsy, ‘gree (=agree 
"haviour, billyments (=—habiliments), stroy ( 
pistle (=epistle), plain WY “enone tg 

rmacity ( ti ’ 

oo It cumun t an teat I have also seen crédié—sacrt 
dieu, though I do not find it in my dictionaries, 

t In the last two of these the second syllable of saat 
has been also modified, the most striking modi 
being that the c has become a p, and, indeed, in the 
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the first syllable of sacré, is dropped, why should 

it be impossible for the first syllable of vertudieu 

to drop in like manner ? F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


“Canoopte” (5@ §. xi. 197, 375.)}—I have 
never met with this word as a synonym for moke 
and fussock, or, indeed, as a noun in any sense, 
but some fifteen years ago, when I was visiting at 
East Retford, Notts, it was in favour as a verb 
with some lively youths, who, like the writer in 
Punch quoted by Mr. W. Stravennacen Jones, 
seemed to use it as though to canoodle meant to 
fondle, to make love to. Perhaps its primary sig- 
nification may have been to act as a noodle, to 
play the fool. Sr. Swirnin. 


Tue Arms or THE City or Lonpon (5* §. xi. 
327, 355.)—The bevelled form of the cross in 
these arms, if unsupported by any heraldic au- 
thority, is of some antiquity. On the title-page 
of a small 4to. pamphlet, giving an account of the 
pegeants on the election of Sir Robert Hanson as 

rd Mayor in 1672, the arms appear in this 
form, the cross being divided each way, and 
shaded so as to produce the bevelled effect referred 
to. W. H. Ricwarpson, 

School House, Ipswich. 


Tue Arms or Hanxrorp (5 §. xi. 440) are 
thus given in Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 4to., 
London, 1810: “Sable, a chevron barry wavy, 
argent and gules.” In the same volume there is 
a life of Sir William Hankford, Lord Chief Justice 
of England from a.p. 1412 to a.p. 1422. Being 
interested in that family, I shall be glad of any 
information respecting it if Lap has any to 
communicate. Epw. A. Daymay. 

Shillingstone Rectory, Blandford. 


“Tair’s Epinnurch Magazine” (5 §, xi, 
428.)\—Of the authors here inquired after, 
“J. A. R.” is John Arthur Roebuck, the veteran 
M.P. for Sheffield ; “The author of the Exposition 
of the False Medium, &c.,” is the equally veteran 
littérateur R. H. Horne ; and “Junius Redivivus” 
(as has already been shown in the pages of 
“N. & Q.”) was William Bridges Adams, an 
industrious contributor to the periodicals and 
newspapers of his day, especially on subjects con- 
nected with public and political economy. Tait’s 
Magazine, first published at half-a-crown, and 
afterwards in an altered form at a shilling, counted 
many eminent writers on its staff, among them 
Thomas De Quincey ; and, if my memory be not 
at fault, some, if not all, of the famous “Bon 
Gaultier Ballads” first appeared in its , 

’ Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 

Cliftonville, Margate. 








second and third the sacré seems to have lost the accent 
on the ¢, 











“The author of the Exposition of the False 
Medium, &c.,” was a signature a good deal used 
by Mr. R. H. Horne. The “ &c.” (which OLPHaR 
Hamst should not forget if he is going to record 
the signature) stands for much, the full title of 
the work being Exposition of the False Medium 
and Barriers excluding Men of Genius from the 
Public. .“ Z. Z.” might be traced in the Unit- 
arian connexion. H. Buxton Formay. 


Founerat Armour tn Cuurcues (5" §. ix. 429; 
x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 178, 
252, 375.)—Amongst the instances mentioned in 
“N. & Q.” of funeral armour in churches, I do not 
remember to have observed that of Admiral Sir 
Wm. Penn (the father of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania) in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
where he was interred on October 3, 1670. The 
armour consists of the entire suit with helmet said 
to have been worn by the gallant knight, “‘admiral 
and general,” during his last expedition, and it is 
attached to one of the columns of the church, to- 
gether with his sword, spurs, gauntlet, and pennons, 
now consisting of a few fragments only. 

In September, 1845, the family vault was opened 
to admit the remains of a descendant, when it was 
found that the mahogany outer coffin was ee 
decayed, and the leaden one, containing the admiral, 
had given way at the sides. Upon lifting the lid 
to have the sides properly secured, the cerecloth 
covering the body appeared quite perfect ; the face 
and hands, which had become of a brown colour, 
were alone uncovered, and they were well preserved, 
the pointed Vandyke beard and moustaches re- 
markably so. The next day the coffin, having 
been carefully repaired, was redeposited in the 
vault. It will be remembered that Sir Wm. Penn 
was born in Bristol, and that by his last will he 
desired his “ body to be buried in the parish church 
of Redcliffe, as near unto the body of my dear 
mother deceased as the same conveniently may 
be.” Sotto Vere Hare. 


Tue Hiss usep 1n Groomine A Horse (5™ §. 
xi. 408.)—I have the authority of a person better 
acquainted with horses and grooms than myself for 
saying that the hissing noise ts made partly in 
order to keep the hairs and dust from the mouth 
and nostrils of the operator, as A. supposes, but 
partly also as a soothing sound to quiet the horse. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Arxyns’s “ GLoucESTERSHIRE” (5 §. xi. 408.) 
—Lowndes considers the edition of 1712 the best, 
but does not say why, except that he shows that 
that of 1768 is defective. on (Biog. Dict.) says 
that Sir Robert died in 1711, before his work came 
out, and that his executors finished what he had 
begun, but that a great many copies were acci- 
dentally burnt, so that copies of this edition are 
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scarce and much sought after, “on account of the 
numerous views which they contain of the seats of 
the nobility and gentry as they stood a century 
and a half ago.” This extract may account for the 
difference in value and price between these two 
editions. The first appears to sell for two or three 
times as much as the second. H. W. Cooxzs. 


Brive ayp Oak Cuest Story (5" §. xi. 387.) 
—There are several communications in reference 
to this story in “N. & Q.,” 4™ S. viii. 8, 116, 177, 
195, 313, 554; ix. 46, 128, 142, 477. 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 


“Cap” (5S. xi. 383.)}—Cad, according to the 
Slang Dictionary, is a shortened form of cadger, 
“a mean and vulgar fellow.” Johnson gives 
cadger as equivalent to huckster. In the North 
to cadge is to get money by begging, using some 
plausible story to obtain it. hy an omnibus 
conductor is specially called a cad I have never 
seen explained. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 


Heratpry (5" S. xi. 408.)—1. Edmondson 
gives the name Thoresby to the arms Argent, 
a chevron between three lions rampant sable. 
2. Denham is the name attached to the arms 
Argent, on a bend sable three mullets of the first, 
argent. But to the same arms with the three 
mullets or, the name of Molyngton or Monyngton 
is given. The tincture, therefore, of the mullets is 
of importance. 3. I can find no use of hares’ 
heads in the Ordinary of Arms (Edmondson, 
vol. i.). Grsses Rieavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


1. Hales, co. Somerset; Raines, co. York. 
3. Spencer, co. Salop. z. ¥. B. 
Pewsey Rectory, Wilts. 


“Wesrwarp Ho!” (5 §. xi. 408, 437.)— 
There is an earlier source from which Kingsley 
may have taken this title than the one suggested 
by Mr. E. Watrorp. There is a play by Tho. 
Decker and John Webster entitled Westward Hoe, 
the first edition of which was published in 1607, 
after it had been “divers times Acted by the 
Children of Paules.” The same authors wrote 
a Northward Hoe (1607), and Geo. Chapman, Ben 
Jonson, and John Marston an Eastward Hoe (1605). 
Paulding, an American author, issued a book with 
the title On the Banks of the Ohio, or Westward 
Ho! in 1832. Fama. 

Oxford. 


Tue Woopwarps or DrumBaRRow, co. MeaTH 
(5" S. xi. 408.)—I have a pedigree of this family 
carried down to the present day from Major Ben- 
jamin Woodward, who “came to Ireland with 
Cromwell’s army,” and which is at the service of 
your correspondent if he will communicate with 
me. In my possession also is an impression of 





a seal bearing the Woodward arms quarterly ; 
1, Arg., three bucks’ heads couped ; 2. Az., two 
arrows pointing downwards; 3. Gu., a talbot 
tripping ; 4. Arg.,a lion rampant. But I do not 
know from what sources these quarterings have 
been derived. C. H. Mayo, 


Caarvorre (Ann) Eaton, née Watpie (5% §, 
xi. 380), the authoress of Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century, died April 28, 1859. J. P. 


Laypec Famity (5" §. xi. 169, 336.) —Thank- 
ing ©. for his reply to this query, may I ask him if 
the manuscript to which he alludes is accessible 
for reference, and, if so, where? I am anxious for 
further and later information about this family, and 
heraldic notes, if obtainable ; also for suggestions 
as to the origin of the very peculiar surname of 
Landeg. The Barons of Hereford and Gloucester 
are mixed up by marriage with this inquiry. 

R. T. Samvet. 


Pre-Apamite Papers (5" §. xi. 348.)—In 
Scribner's Magazine for 1871, p. 578, may be seen 
an excellent article entitled “‘ Was Adam the First 
Man?” W. B. Neotey. 


Avtnors or Quotations Wantep (3" §, ix. 
257 ; x. 258 ; 5" S. xi. 259.)— 

“ Who would not rather trust and be deceived,” &c., 
are the concluding lines in a short poem, Love On, written, 
I believe, by the late Mrs, Caroline Norton. I copied 
the poem some years ago, but unfortunately omitted to 
fully follow Captain Cuttle’s advice, therefore am unable 
to say where it may be found. If a copy be of any use 
to G. PF. 8, E. I shall be pleased to send it. 

Emma BARnarD. 
(5t 8. xi. 388.) 
“ For while the tired waves,” &c., 
is from a — by A. H. Clough, beginning, “Say not 
the struggle nought availeth.” Fama. 
(5" 8. xi. 429.) 
“The morn, 
- unconcerned ou unrest, begins 
er ress smiling.” 
—" "Seinthe Lost, xi. 173. 
Cc. F. 8, Warrey, M.A, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Aryan Household, its Structure and its Development. 
By W. E. Hearn, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
University of Melbourne. (Longmans & Co.) 

Dr. Heaay is, 80 far as our acquaintance with English 

colonial literature extends, the pioneer writer in Australia 

on the interesting branch of research which he. has 
chosen for his theme. It augurs well for the future of 
the University of Melbourne that such a work as this 
should have had its source in the prelections of the Desa 
of ths Faculty of Law in so young a “ studium,” and ia 
one so remote from direct contact with the movement of 

European thought. With that movement, however, it i 

evident that Dr. Hearn has kept himself and his hearers 

well acquainted, and the work which he has done may 
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be found more practically useful to our “kin beyond 
sea” in the Australian colonies than they have probably 
as yet realized. For an enlarged view of the beginnings 
of society in that Aryan race from which the masters of 
“Terra Australis” are sprung cannot but tend to lay 
the foundations of broad and just views of that political 
science which the Stagirite considered so iarly 
characteristic of man, and without which self-govern- 
ment is apt to degenerate into an unintelligible series of 
“ pronunciamientos.” Dr. Hearn devotes himself to 
showing his readers that while the study of the past 
teaches us to be proud of the present, it teaches us to 
be so with “no indiecriminate pride,” and “while it 
warns us that change is the law of social life, it also 
warns us that the character and the limits of that 
change are not arbitrary.” It is obvious, of course, that 
in treating a subject which has from various pointe of 
view been illustrated by many a touch of such master 
hands as Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Prof. Max Miiller, 
M. Fustel de a M. Emile de Laveleye, and 
others “‘quos perscribere longum,” Dr. Hearn must 
resign himself to the inevitable, and accept the position 
of an expounder of doctrines already ey rather 
than of a teacher of new doctrine. But his expositions 
are clear, and his use of authorities is generally judicious. 
Moreover, the field is a very wide one and can bear 
with many workers, and we are glad to number Dr. 
Hearn among them, for we think that he has gathered 
a goodly gleaning, which cannot but profit those who 
study carefully his clear account of archaic society, as it 
was gradually developed by the ancestors of that great 
Aryan family upon whose empire it may truly be said 
that the sun never sets. Jn his present work Dr. Hearn 
has set himself limits which, however judiciously chosen, 
somewhat narrow the scope of his writing. e should 
be glad to find him going further afield, and gathering 
up for us the history of that — civilization of which 
his story of the Houeebold, the Clan, and the Community 
forms but the introduction, leading us to the shore, as it 
were, of a world-embracing ocean. 


Florilegium Amantis. A Selection from Coventry Pat- 

more. Edited by Richard Garnett. (G. Bell & Sons.) 
Even if this book did not contain some of the sweetest 
and purest love-verse of the century, we could not find it 
in our heart to say a word in its disfavour. For to us, 
at least, these pages are fragrant with memory of that 
“ twenty years ago” when to like the Angel in the House 
was a profession of faith—the expression of a belief in 
an ideal of womanhood at once lofty and practical, at 
once healthy and refined. Men have passed through 
much since then, and served strange gods in the way 
of poetry. The “ idyll of the drawing-room and the 
deanery’ has even been held up to reprobation. But 
in spite of modern realism and French honey, it is 
pleasant to think that the author has still his irers ; 
that there are yet a few who do not crave 

“Some dish more sharply spiced than this 
Milk-soup men call domestic bliss ;" 

and that so cultivated and skilled a writeras Mr. Garnett 
is willing to serve as their anthologist. Asa matter of 
course most of one’s favourite pieces have found a place 
in his collection. Still (as it seems to us) there are some 
conspicuous absentees. Where, for example, are the 
jubilant lines, “Whenever I come where women are,” 
and where is the octet called “ ve Faith”? 
Here, too, is a quatrain to which we should have given 
a place :— 


** You love? That's high as you shall go; 
Por ‘tis as true as Gospel text, 
Not noble then is never so, 
Either in thi: world or the next.” 








But if the editor has forgotten some of our old friends 
he has added a fair sprinkling of the new. From the 
Unknown Eros he has taken, a others, “ The Toys,” 
* Departure,” and “ Alexander Lycon” (in which 
last Mr. Patmore has fairly rivalled Landor at his best), 
while from the recently published volume to which it 
gives ite name we have the beautiful poem of “ Amelia.” 
in short, Florilegium Amantis is a very charming book. 
As Longfellow said of Sidney's Apologie for Poetrie, it is 
“a golden little volume which the scholar may lay 
beneath his pillow.” 


The Works of Robert Burns. Vol. V. Prose. (Edin- 
burgh, William Paterson.) 
Tue fifth volume of Mr. Scott Douglas's edition of Burns 
gives us no reason for retracting a single word of praise 
accorded to him in noticing the previous volumes. We 
find no variation from the plan of the preceding volume 
of prose. In the course of the chronological collection 
of documents forming vol. v. there are twenty-eight 
which, “ either wholly or in part, are here first embraced 
in a professedly full edition of the t's works”; and 
twenty-five of these are from the hand (or head) of 
Burns, three being from Mrs. M‘Lehose (“Clarinda”). 
Of the twenty-five actual Burns documents, eight appear 
to have been merely gathered in from outlying sources, 
and they add much interesting matter to the collection ; 
nine, previously published, show as the fruit of collation 
with the manuscripts a considerable weight of heretofore 
suppressed passages ; and the remaining eight purport to 
be entirely fresh as regards publication. In one of these 
“here first published” letters Burns blows his own 
trumpet somewhat loudly (p. 142) on the occasion of his 
having been eo virtuous as to marry that frail Jean who 
had previously, “‘ in seventeen months,” borne him four 
children. This is a better letter than a second new one 
to the same correspondent, Alexander Cunningham 
(p. 198), which is in the poet’s stilted manner, as is also 
one to Mr. George Sutherland, enclosing the prologue 
spoken at the Dumfries Theatre (p. 282); the letter of 
half-a-dozen lines (p. 310), to accompany some new-laid 
eggs, is as charming as it is brief; that dictated for 
schoolmaster Clarke to send to Mr. Williamson is a good 
example of Burns's readiness to help persons of less 
ability ; and the remaining three“ first published ” letters 
are trivial. A silhouette portrait of “ Clarinda "’ adorns, 
in the strictest sense of the word, this volume. It isan 
exquisite piece of portraiture, exquisitely reproduced, 
onl thoroughly represents the heroine of the “ Piarinda” 
correspondence. r. Sam Bough’s admirable frontis- 
piece and vignette, representing the town of Ayr from 
Newark Hill, and a landscape to illustrate The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night (gloaming), are accompanied by the sad 
record that the artist has died before completing his 
labours for this sumptuous book. There is a folding 
late, fac-simile of the MS. of a letter to Mr. George 
khart, which is at least creditable, though not ae 
duced on the right sort of paper to be perfect. We look 
forward with interest to the issue of the concluding 
volume ; and we hope our word about a subject index for 
the six volumes (5* 8, ix. 340) will not have been thrown 
away. 


Index of Royalists. By Mabel G. W. Peacock. 

Index of Municipal Offices. By G. Laurence Gomme. 
What w an Index? By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

Ir is rarely that a new society presents to its members 
as its first "s issue three such valuable volumes as 
these, which are the publications of the Index Society 
for the year 1878. Miss Peacock has rendered a most 
important service to historical students by printing in 
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full the three Confiscation Acts of 1651 and 1652, and 
her careful index makes these valuable records as easy 
to consult as the alphabet iteelf; her preface also is a 
model of what such prefaces should be. Mr. Gomme’s 
Index, with its numerous references, and the vast 
amount of information he has crowded into his intro- 
duction, fills a gap that has long perplexed historical 
and political alent. The volume is simply invaluable. 
Mr. Wheatley has added some important lists to his 
excellent tract since we noticed it last year, and his 
answer to his own question is already a standard autho- 
rity. With such a brilliant commencement, the Index 


Society can hardly fail of a prosperous career. 


Tux Lonpon Lisrary.—A correspondent writes to us: 
* As one who took great interest in the establishment of 
the London Library, was an early member, and numbered 
among his personal friends many of its most earnest and 
influential promoters, and who had served under dear old 
George Cochrane, its firat librarian, in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, allow me to express the gratification 
with which I have read the Report of the Committee 
presented to the general meeting on the 28th ult. That 
gratification is founded on the fact that the library 
now contains nearly ninety thousand volume:, that it 
numbers no less than sixteen hundred members, and, 
best of all, that the committee find themselves in a posi- 
tion to entertain the idea of purchasing the present 
premises, and so ensuring the perpetuity of an institution 
80 valuable to all literary men that it would be a disgrace 
to them if the opportunity were lost.” 

Tue National Portrait Gallery, as recently opened to 
the public at South Kensington, will no doubt be widely 
appreciated by a more permanent class of visitors than 
the Whitsuntide holiday makers. Here, thanks to the 
skill with which Mr, George Scharf has carried out the 
directions of the Trustees, we are for the first time enabled 
to estimate the historical interest of the collection of 
portraits long hidden under the vast accumulation of 
miscellaneous treasures in the British Museum. Here 
we may now enjoy the sight of Mary Queen of Scots and 
Mary of Modena, Wolzey and Pole, Latimer and Ridley, 
Knox, “‘ dinging us wi’ his clavers,” Isaac Barrow, the 
“Exhaustive Preacher,” the Duchess of Queensberry, 
Prior's “ Kitty, beautiful and young,” posing as a milk- 
maid, “Gentle Oliver,” who was “never so friendless 
but he could befriend some one,” Dickens and Faraday, 
and many another name well known iu politics, science, 
religion, literature, or art. Those who know how to 
value such helps to study will do well to pay an early 
visit to the new gallery in Exhibition Road. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Joseph Bain, F S.A. Scot., 
one of our most valued contributors, has been appointed 
by the Lords of the Treasury to edit, under the direction 
of the Lord Clerk Register, the earliest documents con- 
nected with Scottish history contained in the English 
Public Records. Nearly five years ago the attention of 
the Treasury was called to such a work by the late Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell. Since his lamented death 
and that of the late Lord Clerk Register, Sir William 
Gibson-Craig, other eminent persons connected with 
Scotland have interested themselves in the appointment 
now made. Mr. Bain, who has long devoted much of his 
time to such pursuits, has some hereditary claims con- 
nected with Scottish records, his uncle of the same name 
having been one of the founders of the Maitland Club, 
a literary society which, like its elder compeer the 
Bannatyne, has done much to bring to light the early 
monastic and other chronicles of Scotland. 


Amonast the interesting Lives in that encyclopzdia of 
biography, the Genealogical Memoirs of the Chesters of 





Chicheley, by Mr. Chester Waters, is that of Sir Jo 
Waters, who was famous for the passage of the Do 
and who signed the Returns of Waterloo. The story 
his eventful career and many achievements of sh 

ness and audacity, which established his fame as one 
the heroes of the Peninsular War, is as in ing as 
a romance, and many people who would not care to LS 
so large and expensive a work as the M/emoirs will be” 
glad to know that Messrs. Reeves & Turner have for 

a few copies of Sir John Waters’s Life separately, which 
were reprinted for the family. 


We have to record with much regret the death &f 
Mr. William Thomas Mercer, M.A., of Exeter Co 
Oxford, which occurred somewhat suddenly on Friday” 
the 23rd ult. Mr. Mercer had spent the greater 
of his early life in China, where he held the Colonial | 
Secretaryship at Hong Kong. He was devoted to literary 
and antiquarian pursuits, and was a constant contributer 
to “ N. & Q.” down to the very latest date. 


Messrs. G. E. Dop & Co., 26, Parliament Street, West.” 
minster, 8.W., have been appointed the London agents of 
the Société Biographique de France. Applications for 
membership, and biographies of Englishmen intended 
— in that society’s Journal, should be add 
to them. 





Notices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bub 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Attce.—It is doubtful, to say the least, whether the 
ballad known as Marie Hamilton, and lately reproduced 
as a song under the name of The Four Maries, has any 
historical basis. Two separate versions are printed by | 
Sir Walter Scott in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
(Edinburgh, 1848, vol. iii. p. 298), and by Prof. Aytoum 
in his Ballads of Scotland (Blackwood, 1861, vol. ii. P. 45), 
and two other versions are mentioned by Sir Walter | 
But the “haynous murther, committed in the Courts) 
yea, not far from the Queen’s lap,” which is supposed 
furnish the basis of the ballad, is by Knox, the only hig 
torical authority for it, attributed to a “ French womal 
that served in the Queen's chamber,”’ while all the known 
versions of the ballad agree as to the Scottish nationality 
of the heroine. 

Anon. asks for reference to an article in the Sat 
Review some few years ago which treated on the ori 
of the name of the town now known as Devizes, 
which was formerly calied The Devizes. 

R. Curtin.—The phrase was first applied to a sp 
period of the great French Revolution. 

E. E. Daxa.—The reply will probably appear 
others. 

Various letters forwarded. 

Erratum.—Ante, p. 424, col. i., last line but one from 
the bottom: “1191” should be 1091. 


worics. a 

Editorial Communications shou! be addressed to “T 4 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 4 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return ¢ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no ex eption. 











